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THE INTELLECTUAL OUTLOOK OF THE AGE. 


"Ir isan obvious fact that a considerable number of minds in 
‘our day have been trained in scientific studies and are devoted to 
intellectual pursuits. It is equally evident that the general dif- 
fusion of education will enlarge the circle of this class of persons 
" ad extend their influence. And it is quite natural that minds so 
ined, when their attention is turned to the study of religion, 
Should look for its presentation under scientific forms. This ex- 
pectation is not to be censured or thwarted; on the contrary, it 
"should be met with due consideration and fairly satisfied. For 
the claim which Christianity lays upon man is that of a “ reason- 
able service,” and, unless it can make this demand good in the 
court of reason, it must lose its hold upon his intelligence, cease 
tocxert its influence upon society, and give up the idea of ever 
Winning the homage of the whole human race. 
» And it was precisely this scientific presentation of Christian- 
. ity with the aid of philosophy that was aimed at, and in great 
achieved, by the Schoolmen. “For it is due to the service of 
philosophy that sacred theology take up and enrich itself with 
the nature, habit, and genius of a true science.” * Before their 
¢ «a positive theology, which consisted in proving the divinity of 
istianity by the authority of the inspired Scriptures and the 
‘words of Christ delivered to his apostles and handed down from 
eneration to generation in his church with the testimony of the 
PPathers, had received its completion. This prepared the way for 
‘the Schoolmen, who added to the arguments of positive theology 
‘those drawn from philosophy. Philosophy, as held by them, con- 
‘Sisted in those truths which had been “ discovered with the sole 
| Leo XIII,, Encyclical terni Patris. 
Copyright : Rev. I. T, Hecker. 1880. 
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light of natural reason by the eminent thinkers of the past,” espe. 
cially by their prince, Aristotle, who reduced these truths into a 
system, but not unmixed with most serious, not to say appalling, 
errors. St. Thomas, the prince of the Schoolmen, with the aid 
derived from the writings of his precursors, especially of St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, St. Augustine, Boéthius, St. Anselm, 
Blessed Albert the Great his master, and above all from the light 
of his own incomparable and sanctified genius, eliminated these 
errors, and at the same time modified, enlarged, and enriched 
with his own ideas the boundaries and scope of philosophy. 

The aim of the Schoolmen was to produce, by the full play of 
the light of natural reason on the intelligible side 6f Christian. 
ity, aided by philosophy and consistent with positive theology, 
a strictly logical demonstration of Christianity. The great task 
which they had before them was that of the synthesis of natural 
and revealed truth, of science and faith. But there came a halt in 
the march of this intellectual progress. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century earnest and zealous 
efforts were made by sincere churchmen to reform the evils and 
extirpate the abuses existing in the church, more especially in 
Germany. This most praiseworthy movement was turned, by 
certain leaders whose passions swayed their judgments, com- 
bined with temporal princes who made use of these to gain 
despotic power, from that of reform into one of heresy, schism, 
and revolution. Seized with the insane idea of destroying the 
church which Christ had built, they conspired together and 
organized a systematic opposition, protesting defiantly against 
her doctrines, and rudely overturning, wherever they succeeded 
in gaining the power, what she had with great difficulty reared 
and with greater sacrifices sustained. ; 

Consistently with the fundamental principle of their system of 
confining the attention exclusively to the Bible, and the interpre- 
tation of its texts by the sole light of the internal illumination of 
the Holy Spirit,.they denied the value of human reason, contemn- 
ed philosophy, opposed the spread of education and the study 
of the liberal arts and sciences, burnt up or sold as waste paper 
precious manuscripts, depopulated the schools and universities 
and shattered to pieces, wherever they came within their reach, 
all works of art. 

Hence Melancthon, the learned scholar, imbued with this 
fanaticism, abandoned his studies, apprenticed himself to a baker 
in order not to distract his attention with human learning from 
the internal workings of the Holy Spirit. Every ignorant peasant 
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might consistently entertain the fancy that he was called to be 
a preacher of the Gospel—as many did—and that he was even all 
the better fitted to become a preacher of the Gospel by very rea- 
son of his crass ignorance. This original characteristic trait of 
contempt for all human learning and culture survives here and 
there among Protestant sects even to our own day, more notably 
among the Society of Friends, the Methodists, and the Plymouth 
Brethren. Accordingly: the ideal of Christianity was sought 
after by going back to its imperfectly-developed stage, that of the 
primitive church. This reaction against intellectual activity and 
denial of progress properly named itself Protestantism.* 

It has taken the greater part of three centuries for the body of 
those who have been infected by this contagion to throw off its 
effects, and to regain their intellectual and moral health sufficient- 
ly to walk again erect. This state of convalescence upon which 
the better part of the descendants of original Protestantism have 
entered has taken place by the intellect slowly assimilating 
those truths which the leaders of this secession from the church 
denied, and in rejecting their principal errors. For the intellect, 
according to its own laws, as St. Thomas teaches, seeks truth, as- 
similates it when found, and has a natural abhorrence of error, 
and, when once detected, rejects it. Thus the Protestantism of 
the nineteenth century, or what goes now pretty much by that 
name, is the reverse of the Protestantism of the sixteenth century. 

The process of this transformation has been somewhat as fol- 
lows: The truths of divine revelation and of human reason 
against which a protest was made in the beginning, have been 
placed in such a clear light by long and frequent discussion that 
further controversy about them in our day is hardly possible. 
Where will you find an intelligent man among Protestants who 
could be induced to repeat Martin Luther’s diatribes against 
human reason? or against man’s free-will? or against human na- 
ture? On the other hand, touching its errors, how many Presby- 
terians of this generation hold and believe the five points of Cal- 
vinism pure and simple? The same might be said with equal 
truth of the Thirty-nine Articles of Anglicanism. Very few among 
Protestants of this century take the pains to read their creeds, 
and those who do, and get an idea of their contents, either clamor 
for their change or would smile at the simplicity of one who 
seriously asked whether they believed in them. Even the hu- 


* These undeniable facts of history are not to be found in D’Aubigné, but they will be found, 
and much more of the same sort, in semconaie Die Reformation, thre innere Entwickelung, etc., 
Regensburg, 1848, 
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man sciences appear to have had for their mission, especially 
since their revival in our times, to undermine the positions as. 
sumed by Protestantism in its attacks on the Catholic Church, 
and the drift of their real discoveries harmonizes with Catholic 
philosophy and theology.* This confirms the truth of the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas, who says that “the study of creation tends to 
the destruction of error and the fortifying of the truths of divine 
faith.” + Every forward step in the sciences is a conquest of 
truth, and as the supernatural finds its confirmation in the natu- 
ral, so every advance in the natural sciences is a new conquest of 
Catholicity over heresy. It is from this point of view we can 
fully appreciate the affirmation of Leo XIII., that “ Christ is the 
Restorer of the sciences.” t 

So thoroughly have the principal errors of Protestantism been 
exposed that few, if any, can be found who could witness without 
impatience and disgust the killing for the hundredth time these 
“extinct Satans.” Old issues are abandoned, the Protestantism 
of creeds lies at death’s door, and those of the next generation 
who have not become Catholics, if they can still be called Protes- 
tants, may retain a general respect for the Christian religion, per- 
haps, but little beyond that. 

Even unbelievers frankly acknowledge: “Granting that God 
Almighty came upon earth to found a religious system, they 
would be at loss to make out where such a system is to be found, 
if not in the Church of Rome.” § Others who fancy that they 
are emancipated from the Christian faith, occupying themselves 
with the futile attempt to impeach Christianity with ideals bor- 
rowed unwittingly from its stores, publicly confess that if 
once you concede the Messianic idea—another phrase for the 
divinity of Christ—the Catholic Church is undoubtedly the com- 
plete embodiment and exponent of the Christian religion. The 
fact has become plain at last that Protestantism affords no longer 
any shelter for thoroughly intelligent and upright men to call 
themselves Christians and escape becoming Catholics. 

Seeing this has compelled certain refractory and self-sufficient 
persons to make the attempt to invent a new religion as a substi- 
tute for Christianity; while, with keener insight, another class 
proclaims the utter hopelessness, not to say ridiculousness, of the 
sporadic efforts of these deluded men to accomplish their self-im- 


* Those of our readers who would follow this train of thought we advise to read the volume 
entitled Contemporary Evolution, by St. George Mivart, 

+ Contra Gentiles, lib. ii, c. ii., iii, tEncye, £terni Patris. 

§ Westminster Review, July, 1872. 
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posed task, and, recognizing the fact that there is no real alter- 
native between ‘the Catholic Church and atheism, these more 
far-seeing persons openly avow themselves atheists. 

These, however, compose but a small number; the larger part 
of the body of Protestants have a more healthy tone, which is in- 
dicated by their willingness to listen to the genuine voice of rea- 
son, their enthusiasm for the general diffusion of education and 
their sacrifices in favor of the higher branches of studies, their 
love for the fine arts and pursuit of the natural sciences, their 
instinctive attachment to liberty and desire for progress—these, 
and other signs of the same nature, are all proofs of the early 
stages of recovery of that intellectual and moral activity which is 
the true standard of man’s normal health. Therefore, to all whose 
eyes are not blurred and whose ears are not deaf, it is clear and 
audible that the main tendencies of the times in which we live 
are moving with increased rapidity and growing harmony to- 
wards the great truths of the Catholic faith. 

Is not this interpretation of the signs of the times in accor- 
dance with the intention and significance of the invitation of the 
reigning pontiff, Leo XIII., to the Catholic world to turn its at- 
tention to the study of the Schoolmen, especially St. Thomas, 
with the view of completing, with the assistance of all our mo- 
dern scientific resources, the noble work of the evolution on ra- 
tional principles of the truths of the Catholic faith? 

Pius IX. fearlessly placed before the eyes of the world the 
evil tendencies of the age, at the same time condemning its errors 
and -vices, in the hope of saving society from being plunged into 
an unfathomable abyss. Leo XIII., his worthy successor, has 
been given, let us hope, the more consoling mission of pointing 
out to the world the good tendencies of the age, interpreting its 
truths and virtues in that light which will make the way clear to 
society of a loftier and better future. 

The whole drift of the foregoing might be summed up in 
these words: If an exposition of the Catholic religion were made, 
following the efforts of the Schoolmen, especially St. Thomas, 
profiting at the same time by the knowledge, discoveries, and ex- 
perience since acquired, in the light of such a presentment the 
prejudices against the Catholic faith would disappear, its beauty 
would find unbidden entrance into the hearts of men, the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century would be reversed, and hu- 
manity as one man would advance with rapid strides to bring 
down the kingdom of heaven upon earth, and, in so doing, fit it- 
self for its loftier and ampler destiny above. 
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Assuming, then, the fact, which many among themselves frankly 
acknowledge, that Protestantism as an organized opposition to 
the Catholic Church has spent its main strength, and as an ade. 
quate representation of Christianity is an utter failure, is doomed 
to disappear and is disappearing rapidly ; assuming that in the 
eyes of intelligent men the efforts to invent or construct a new 
religion are unworthy a moment of serious thought ; and granting 
that “the problem of problems of this hour” is, as Mr. Tyndall 
has put it in his Bristol address, “how to yield the religious senti- 
ment reasonable satisfaction,” the question then immediately be- 
fore us is this: What prospect is there that the Catholic religion 
will solve this problem of problems ? 

This is the question with which we started out, and insisted 
on being frankly met and fairly answered. Religion, Christianity, 
the Catholic Church—which is Christianity in its unity and total- 
ity in a concrete form—has for its actual task to answer satisfac- 
torily the intellectual demands of the age, and honestly to accept 
modern civilization and its onward tendencies. 

The Catholic Church, so far from shrinking from this precise 
problem and these imperative demands, hails them with inmost 
delight. She is not only ready to face them fearlessly, but, con- 
scious of the indwelling divinity and the possession of divirie 
truth, she looks upon this problem and these demands as the very 
opportunities prepared by her Divine Spouse to secure, by her 
satisfactory solution and answers, a new and glorious triumph. 

This is what we shall now attempt to show. 

Catholics often complain, and not seldom justly too, of. the 
distorted ideas and wrong opinions current among Protestants 
concerning the doctrines, the sacraments, the worship, and the 
discipline of the Catholic Church. Comte de Maistre, in his usual 
emphatic style, did not hesitate to characterize the history written 
during these three last centuries as a general conspiracy against 
truth. There is no doubt a large dose of truth in this assertion, 
but is not this falsification due, in some measure at least, to the 
fact that in an age of active religious controversy one is apt to 
fix his attention upon those truths or virtues which are in dispute, 
even to the exclusion of others equally important and perhaps 
more essential, but which are not contested? The former are 
quite naturally, in the heat of the contest, unduly accentuated ; 
and the latter quite left out of sight and, it would appear, almost 
forgotten. Occasion is thus given to narrow-minded and unfair 
opponents to select these points, forge from them a caricature, 
and impose, with a certain show of learning, this monster of their 
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own imagination upon the ignorant as the Catholic Church. 
These controversialists play the part in ecclesiastical matters 
which the Trollopes and Dickenses did in their one-sided descrip- 
tions of our people and in their estimate of our popular institu- 
tions, and the best that can be said of them is that they fed the 
prejudices of their countrymen and for a short time relieved 
their spleen by affording them a little merriment. 

It is not from the knowledge of her true character that the 
Catholic religion suffers in the minds of a large portion of the 
non-Catholic community, but from the false impressions which 
they have received. But the crisis of the fever of controversy 
is passing away, a change is coming over people’s minds, and 
there is reason to hope that if the Catholic religion were pre- 
sented to their attention without exaggerations, and in the light 
of its real character, the more impartial and intelligent minds 
would assimilate this knowledge. At least, the experiment is 
worth trying, and for our purpose we will take up what may be 
called the root of the issue of the religious controversy of these 
last three centuries—the burning question, so to speak, of autho- 
rity. 

The impression has been made on the minds of no inconside- 
rable portion of the non-Catholic community that the Catholic 
religion is one based exclusively upon an external authority which 
finds its absolute expression in the commands of the pope; and 
if obedience is not the sole virtue of a good Catholic, it is at least 
the one above all others put in practice by the Catholic system. 
And it may be asked: Have not learned authors and distinguished 
controversialists given countenance to this false impression by 
fixing their attention wholly, it would seem, upon the evils of re- 
bellion against the authority of the Church of Christ, as is shown 
by their declaration that the essence of religion, of Christianity, 
of Catholicity is authority ; and in the assertion that on becoming 
Catholic one has to make an entire surrender, in religious matters, 
of his personal liberty and his own will, and much more in the 
same strain ? 

Those who represent the Catholic religion in this distorted ~ 
shape appear not to be aware of the fact that there is a large 
class of men, not to say whole nations and races of men, who are 
over-sensitive, perhaps, to the exercise of any authority outside 
of themselves in religious matters, or, as for that, in any matters 
whatsoever; men who instinctively look upon every act of such 
an authority, legitimate or not, as an attack upon their personal 
liberty, to which they are irresistibly attached; men who are in- 
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clined to think that that religion which relies chiefly, if not solely, 
upon its authority must teach doctrines contrary to reason and 
proclaim precepts repugnant to the best impulses of our nature 
or why, they ask, does it require the force of an external authority 
to impose these upon our acceptance ?—finally, men who, if com. 
pelled to make a choice, would a thousand times rather suffer 
from the license of liberty than the despotism of authority. 

But it might be said in extenuation of, if not justification for, 
presenting Christianity under the exclusive form of an external 
authority, that a wise strategist makes that his point of defence 
against which the attacks of the enemy are mainly directed ; and 
as the attacks of the enemies of the church were aimed against all 
external authority in religion, even though divinely appointed, 
hence the reason for strenuously insisting upon and emphasizing 
the necessity of authority. It might also be said, further, that 
when an exaggerated or false idea of liberty has penetrated into 
the minds of a numerous class of men, loosened the bonds which 
hold them together in society, excited disturbances, and caused 
revolutions, it behoves the friends of order, progress, and civili- 
zation to drive home the conviction of the necessity of authority, 
to define and concentrate its powers, to insist upon the practice 
of the virtue of obedience and make it conspicuous. To all this 
it may be added, in favor of authority and obedience, that there 
are individuals, and even the larger portion of the human race 
perhaps—certainly this applies to some races—who find their 
highest contentment in religion, and, as for that, in their social 
and political relations, not so much from convictions arising from 
intrinsic evidence as in the exercise of obedience to an external 
authority. The knowledge of truth and their duty is never con- 
veyed to the minds of these individuals or races of men so satis- 
factorily as when under the form of an external authority whose 
claims commend themselves to their intelligence, and which is 
venerable by its great antiquity. How perfect must be their 
satisfaction in finding themselves in possession: of a religion like 

the Catholic, which unites in itself all the authorities of past cen- 
 turies and all the ancient traditions of the human race from its 
cradle! 

Finally, what was more natural than the appeal made to the 
external authority of the Holy Scriptures ?—the validity of which 
both parties in the controversy that we are now treating ac- 
cepted, and therefore it seemed to them the shortest and best way 
of settling their disputes. 

Granting, then, the worthiness of their motives, the grievous 
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evils flowing from disobedience, and the suitableness of present- 
ing Christianity to a people of certain characteristics under the 
form of external authority, still when theologians or ecclesiasti- 
cal authors venture to treat of Christianity as to its essence or 
nature, and aim at presenting it to a people unlike their own, 
they should bear in mind what are its real constitutive principles, 
and be careful not to employ language that is open to an interpre- 
tation the reverse of their real meaning. To declare, then, that 
the essence of Christianity is authority, and on becoming a Chris- 
tian one must entirely surrender his personal liberty and his own 
will, are great mistakes, and, we were about to say, unpardonable 
ones. For whatever attractions authority may have in the eyes 
of a large portion of mankind, however absurd it may be to at- 
tack an authority directly and divinely appointed, and however 
great may be the evils of rebellion, no provocation should lead 
one in his defence of: Christianity, or in his zeal for its propaga- 
tion, to present it in so one-sided an aspect or to twist it into such 
a shape. 

It is an error, and a gross one, to declare that the essence of 
Christianity is authority. It is no such thing. Authority never 
was and never can be the essence of anything, much less the es- 
sence of the highest and best of all things—religion. The essence 
of Christianity is the elevation of rational creatures, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, to a union with God above that which they 
enjoy by their birth. Thus religion communicates to man’s soul 
the indwelling Holy Spirit, who superadds to the relation man 
received from his Maker in the act of creation, one that makes 
him a participator in the divine nature and which transforms 
him from a creature into a child of God. This is the essence of 
Christianity in its relation to man. 

Authority is always secondary to something else as its end, 
and never an end in itself. Hence authority may be defined in 
its most general sense as a power subservient to the end for 
which men are associated together. Thus parental authority is 
subservient to the proper rearing and education of children. 
Political authority is subservient to the securing of the general 
welfare of a people. The authority of the church is subservient 
to the attainment of the end for which the Christian religion was 
revealed—that is, the promotion and safeguard of the action of 
the indwelling Holy Spirit by which the soul is united to God. 
Therefore it may be laid down as an axiom of Christianity that 
the outward authority of the church effaces itself in a direct ratio 
to the action of the Holy Spirit within the soul. 
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As to the assertion that in accepting the invitation of the 
church to become a Catholic one must, in religious matters, make 


‘an entire surrender of his personal liberty and his own will, this 


sentence requires no little explanation to understand its meaning, 
and it is not quite sure that a correct meaning can be attached to 
it—certainly not as it stands. 

“ Personal liberty and one’s own will” constitute an essential 
part of our nature, and these faculties are not ours to surrender, 
if such a surrender were possible or desirable. Were this act in 
man’s power it would then be possible for him to annihilate him- 
self. Again, this act of surrender always supposes the persistent 
action of the faculties surrendered. A surrender of this sort is 
therefore as impossible as it is absurd. Once more, personal lib- 
erty and one’s own will constitute man a rational, responsible 
being, and an invitation to such a surrender is an insult offered 
to his manhood and dignity, and ought to be treated as such. 
Catholicity, which is the concrete name for Christianity, makes 
no such impossible, absurd, and degrading invitation to men. 
Her martyrs, rather than make such a surrender, voluntarily 
underwent the cruellest torments and cheerfully suffered the most 
ignominious deaths. 

Christianity violates no law of our being, asks no surrender of 
our faculties, and is in perfect harmony with all the genuine in- 
stincts of our nature. Christianity is truth, and invites men to 
exercise their faculties in search after truth, and, when found, 
to follow the truth and emancipate themselves from all servitude. 
“ You shall know the truth,” so runs the Master’s promise, “and 
the truth shall make you free.” This is Catholicity, and such too 
is its explication by St. Thomas.* 

Were we to clothe the invitation of the Catholic Church to 
men of this age with words, it would run somewhat thus: O men 
who are prone by nature to seek knowledge! seek earnestly to 
know, and to know all things visible and invisible, above all the 
Sovereign Truth, to the uttermost of your faculties, for it is unto 
this end. your Creator bestowed them upon you. Exert your will 
to gain all the good possible in every order of being, above all 
the Supreme Good; your appetites were given to no other end. 
Maintain your personal liberty, cost what it may ; the cost cannot 
be too great to preserve such a divine treasure. God does not 
ask of you to surrender your nature or its faculties, for these are 
fresh from his hands; but to “go on with the same limbs that 
clad you at your birth to blessedness.” 


* Summa, 1, 2, art. cvii. cviii. 
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Doubtless to be a Christian in the ages of persecution was 
equivalent, in most cases, to martyrdom ; subsequently, in order 
to keep one’s self pure and unspotted from the world, the deserts 
were peopled with Christians; but as persecution ceased and 
pagan society was transformed by Christianity, so the promi- 
nence of martyrdom and retirement from the world ceased to 
characterize the Christian life. Unquestionably there are epochs 
whose prevalent errors and vices require of Christians the prac- 
tice of special virtues to counteract them and to be faithful to 
God and their consciences, and the practice of these virtues even 
at times to a heroic degree. But it would be a misapprehension 
of the true idea of Christianity, and a misplaced zeal, to insist up- 
on the practice, for instance, of poverty or that of blind obedience, 
as it is called, or any other of the lesser Christian virtues, as nec- 
essary-to salvation for all Christians and in all times, or even as 
the most proper form and adequate exhibition of Christian perfec- 
4 tion. 

No one can dispute that the Holy Spirit inspires a number of 
souls to give themselves to the preaching of truths and the prac- 
tice of virtues necessary to counteract the errors and vices of cer- 
tain epochs. These favored souls do great service to the church 
of God both by their zeal and their example to the faithful, and 
the history of the different religious orders from the early ages of 
Christianity, approved and sanctioned by the church, places this 
beyond doubt. It is no less true that the principle of religious 
perfection is an integral part of the eternal Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
) but religious institutions and their peculiar forms of acquiring 

this perfection are adapted to the peculiar needs of their times 
and their special circumstances. When they have answered the 
principal needs which called them forth they still continue to 
exist, and to be serviceable in many ways, but not as the most 
active and efficient agents of the church for meeting the pressing 
wants of the hour. The church alone is the immortal bride of 
Christ, bringing forth at every period children like giants ready 
to run their course. Herein lies the secret of the succession of 
her eminent pontiffs, her founders of great religious orders, and 
her saints, both men and women. 

But it may be asked: Does not the invitation of the Gospel 
require of all men who would enter into eternal life to surrender 
the perversion of their personal liberty and to renounce their se//- 
will? Most assuredly it does, and this will.be found written on 
almost every page of the Gospels. If this be your meaning, why 
not use language that will convey your thought to those whom 
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you address? The time has come to use words in their trye 
sense, and he who would gain the men of this generation must 


address their intelligence, acknowledge their liberty, and respect — 


their dignity. 

May not the pushing forward external authority, and often 
when quite out of place, be one of the principal causes why there 
exists in the community such a wide-spread sympathy, both open 
and secret, for every attempt at resistance to authority? A spe- 
cific prolonged beyond season may produce a worse disease than 
the one removed, and end in killing the patient. May not the 
prominence given to the practice of obedience, forcing it, so to 
speak, to cover ground which it cannot occupy or defend, have 
contributed in part to that general apathy among the faithful 
concerning which there is so common a complaint? Men, to be 
strong, robust, and active, need food that is not lacking in nutri- 
tion. The mission of vanquishing heresy and rebellion was of its 
nature a transitory one, and a wise physician diminishes both 
the size and the frequency of his. doses when the patient is in a 
state of convalescence, and recommends a more generous diet. 
All honor to the champions of truth without whose heroic labors 
its victory over error would not have been, humanly speaking, 
achieved! Thanks to their resistance to the attacks of error, 
truths and virtues of great importance, and which otherwise 
would have lain latent, have been brought to the front. It is 
principally owing to their zeal that the way has been opened 
for the church to return to her accustomed orbit, and to enter 
upon a course which will be characterized by spontaneity, expan- 
‘sion, individual initiative, and energetic action. 

Let us now suppose, as the smoke of the successful battle with 
heresy vanishes from the field, that the truths brought forth so con- 
spicuously in this conflict were properly adjusted, like the one we 
have taken as an illustration ; and this is what is meant by the re- 
sumption and completion of the great task of the Schoolmen. If 
this were accomplished, and the Catholic Church were seen in 
the light of such a fair presentment, the false impressions and the 
prejudices springing from these would disappear from the minds 
of men as the mist yields before the light of the rising sun; their 
intelligence would seize hold instinctively of its divine truths, and 
mankind, lifted as it were by one wave of thought and joy, would 
pursue with happier zeal its great end. 

This is not a pleasant word-picture drawn by effort of the 
imagination ; it is only the representation of the Catholic Church 
in her true light, and, as a proof of its truth and reality, we dare 
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appeal to the unanimous testimony of the consciousness of every 
well-informed Catholic. It was in this light St. Augustine, that 
lofty genius, beheld the Catholic Church when he exclaimed: 
«Too late have I known thee, O ancient truth! Too late have 
I loved thee, O beauty ancient and ever new!” 

Let him, therefore, who would serve the Catholic Church in 
this generation, show her in her own true light, in her unity and 
universality, in all her beauty and majesty. It is this true vision 
of her divinity that will captivate man’s intelligence, secure the 
unbidden homage of his will, and elicit his uttermost action and 
passion. Herein lies the mysterious force of her duration for so 
many centuries, the secret of the power of her sway over more 
than two hundred millions of souls, and the reason for the stream 
of her converts and the capture of the ablest and noblest minds of 
our century. 

Let us once more resume and close. If the interior and intel- 
ligible side of the church were exposed to view in such a light 
that men would be led to see clearly and appreciate her essential 
character ; if it were shown unmistakably that all her externals, 
when not abused or exaggerated, are strictly subservient to the 
securing of her essential end, there are better and stronger rea- 
sons to hope for a greater tide to set in towards entering into her 
fold in the nineteenth century than there was to leave it in the 
sixteenth. For such a movement has in its favor the aim and 
power of the Holy Spirit, the noblest aspiration of man’s soul— 
that for common brotherhood—and the co-operation of that law 
of unity which reigns throughout all creation. 

The providence of God in the course of events appears to be 
preparing for such a movement by lifting the church out of the 
cradle of that race which has served her from her infancy, and in 
breaking the swathing bands of princes which protected her ten- 
der limbs, in order to clothe his divine spouse with the vest- 
ments of youth, and to place her in all her attractiveness before 
the eyes of all men, so that in beholding her divine beauty they 
may be carried away with joy and delight. The same Provi- 
dence is so directing the issues of the world, the movements of 
nations, the intellectual, moral, social, and political needs of so- 
ciety, that the necessity of her divine action and aid is seen more 
and more plainly and felt more keenly ; while, on the other hand, 
the enemy of mankind, in spite of himself, is driving those who 
will not be moved by higher motives, by their fears of common 
dangers, unless they are atheists or anarchists, into the fold of the 
church. 
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As to Catholics, the controversies of the day will force on 
them the scientific evolution of their faith, for only the intelligent 
grasp of the truth in its entireness is adequate to meet the whole. 
sale attacks and conquer the numerous errors of our age. Ca. 
tholics are left, no choice. They must either raise up their 
thoughts and courage to the height of the aims of Christianity as 
the absolute and universal religion destined to gain the entire 
world, or cease to be Catholics, and content themselves to take 
the ignoble part of one among the thousand of different religious 
sects, and with them finally disappear and be forgotten. 

’ But such a supposition is a sin against the idea of a Divine 
Providence, a denial of the divinity of Christianity, and infidelity 
to the best instincts of our nature. Our hearts are therefore 
lifted upward, and our hopes are onward; for the great church 
which civilized and Christianized Europe, formed its people in. 
to nations, and into one great Christian family properly named 
Christendom, is fully competent to do the same work, and with 
greater ease considering modern facilities and appliances at her 
disposal, for the whole world. 





ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
SONNETS BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


I. 


HE left the fortress-palace of his sires: 

The blood of princes coursing through his veins 
Flushed him no more with pride’s insurgent fires 

Than streams, hill-born, make proud the sundered plains: 
He loved that lowly life the world disdains ; 

Contemned the insensate pomp that world admires ;— 
He walked, soul conversing with those choirs 

That sing where peace eternal lives and reigns. 
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Tender Loretto to her breast elate 

Caught him a youngling. Silent, meek, serene, 
His small feet sought the poor beside her gate 
That wondered at the brightness of his mien, 
Even then a holy creature, dedicate 

To Wisdom’s sovran seat, and Sacred Queen. 


II. 


Beauteous Campania! In the old Roman morn 
The great ones of the nations rushed to thee: 

In thy rich gardens by the full-voiced sea - 
Wearied they slept, and woke like men re-born. 
Not so the greatest of thy sons! In scorn 

He passed the snare; his spirit strong and free 
Less honoring Pestum’s roses than that thorn 
The crown of Calvary’s Victim. Who was he? 
The Ascetic who refused a prelate’s throne 

Lest worldly aims with cares divine should mix; 
The Builder, lifting fanes of thought, not stone, 
Far less poor Babel Towers of sun-burnt bricks ; 
The man who summed all truth,* yet drew alone 
His’sacred science from his crucifix. 


III. 


Great Saint! In pictures old a sun there flamed 
Soft sphere of radiance on thy vest of snow; 

It taught us that from hearts by sin unshamed, 
The mind's inspirer best, alone could flow 
Sapience like thine. “ Master of those who know!” ¢ 
At heaven’s high mark alone thy shaft was aimed : 
Therefore, by thee unwoo’d, by thee disclaimed, 
Science terrestrial sought thy threshold low. 
Beneath thy cell she knelt: all pagan lore 

From mines of Plato and the Stagyrite 

To thee she tendered. Thou, with spiritual light 
Piercing each ingot of that golden ore, 

To gems didst change them meet to pave the floor 
Of God's great Temple on the empyreal height. 


* The allusion is to the Summa Theologia. 


+ “Il maéstro di color chi sanno” (Dante, /n/. iii.) . 
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IV. 


Prince of the Christian Wisdom of the Past! 
Gazing for aye on Faith’s sidereal skies 
*T was thine to map her stars in galaxies, 


' To ill-taught eyes a splendor random-cast. 


The old world’s Ptolemaic gaze aghast 

Had shrunk from Nature’s dread Infinities ;— 
Through thee that heaven of Faith for happier eyes 
Attained Truth’s beauty, yet retained the Vast! 
Pledge of the promise of the years to come! 

When lesser sciences, self-crowned this day, 

Shall joy to own the great Creator’s sway, 

And, bringing huge, yet sifted, harvests home, 
With nobler pride the increase of earth shall lay 
Beneath the mighty Mother’s cross-crowned Dome. 


V. 


The Householder, his treasures numbering o’er, 
Draws forth the ancient now, anon the new, 

With equal hand and unperturbed review 
Measuring all gifts of after and before, 

And to all needs adjusting. Impious war 

This day the Novel wages ’gainst the True :— 
More need to win the aggressor, or subdue, 
Redress Truth’s balance, Virtue’s strength restore. 
Great Pontiff! Glad at heart the Church this hour 
Beholds thee from the treasure-house of God 
Lifting that Tome, the ages’ amplest dower : 

Once more thou smitest with the Apostle’s rod 

A rock long sealed. ‘Ere long the fount of Power 
Shall rise and cleanse the nations like a flood. 
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THE MILITARY NOVEL.* 
ALTHOUGH Tennyson bids the New Year bells 


** Ring out the thousand wars of old,” 


the love of war, like hope, seems to spring eternal in the human 

‘preast. Military ardor is congenial to this undisciplined heart 
of ours. The major part of history is but a recital of wars. 
‘Fame reserves her choicest laurel for the brow of the con. 
queror; music attunes for him her most inspiring notes, and art 
stands with pencil or with chisel in hand to give him her lofti- 
est triumphs. It is true that Napoleon I. said that he would go 
down to posterity with the Code in his hand; but do we not 
rather associate his hand with the sword? And although Alex- 
ander founded the city which bears his name, and which per- 
petuates his memory far more effectually than Arbela or the 
passage of the Granicus, what reader of Plutarch does not read 
listlessly his civic achievements? The reorganization of the 
Roman commonwealth brought about by the splendid adminis- 
trative abilities of Julius Czesar is, to the ordinary reader, com- 
pletely eclipsed by the consummate generalship of the Gallic 
campaign and the rout of Pharsalia. The classical reader is 
amused at the evident desire of the old poets and historians to 
summarize rapidly their hero’s victories of peace (generally the 
most enduring ones) ; for he sees that they are not in their element 
until the cloud of battle encircles them and the loud clash of 
resounding arms echoes through their lines. Homer, we think, 
must have yawned while penning the wisdom of Nestor, but 
he exulted when he sang the battle of the gods. 

As our day is pre-eminently “ scientific” (a man after a while 
will have to pull off his boots on strictly scientific principles, and 
with the least expenditure of force, lest that act may disturb the 
exquisite poise of the cosmos), we purpose profoundly jnvestigat- 
ing this natural love of fighting, which all philosophers agree 
in condemning, even if they have to knock down their opponents. 
St. Thomas of Aquin, who, by the way, never quailed before any 
antagonist in the schools or out of them, dwells with evident sym- 
pathy upon the virtue of fortitude, which, as one of the four car- 
dinal virtues, fell within the scope of his Summa. Judging from 


*The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, M.R.I,A. 1879. 
VOL. XXXI.—II. 
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the quality of the adjectives which he applies to cowardice and 
poltroonery—and every word is weighed—we are of opinion that 
he would have been a rather dangerous gentleman to attack, even 
if he would have observed the moderamen inculpate tutele ; though 
it would be hardly safe to trust too implicitly to this principle, 
even in the case of a saint. Well, St. Thomas gives us plainly to 
understand that, if fortitude is not maxima virtutum, it comes very 
near it, and he doubts if virtues, particularly those of the religious 
life, can be practised at all without a very large admixture of this 
courage and heroism which, in the natural state, blaze out in war, 
The fact is, man is, or was created to be, courageous by nature;. 
and it is this latent virtue which is evoked by the spirit-stirring 
drum and ear-piercing fife. War certainly develops the highest 
qualities of manhood, sometimes to an extent which verges on 
ferocity. The Darwinian nonsense about the fierce “ struggle for 
existence” as originating and keeping up courage is disproved by 
natural history, which has established the cowardice of the lower 
animals, taken as a class, whereas man is the only animal that can 
properly be called brave. His reason points out a thousand per- 
ils ; his imagination centuples them, but his will overcomes them. 
The blind fury of the wounded lion is not courage, any more than 
the stealthy prowling of the fox is wisdom. But the man who 
goes into battle with an almost physical certainty of death is cour- 
ageous. Nor is his blanched face or trembling hand any evi- 
dence of timidity. On the contrary, as Wellington observed, this‘ 
indicates the supreme courage which controls even the physical 
frame. We shall pass over, however, any philosophical or ethi- 
cal principles involved in the question of war, as not being ger- 
mane to this essay, which treats of the general literary expression 
and description of famous wars, and particularly of the mar- 
vellous graphic power in this line possessed by the late Charles 
Lever. Sallust has a pregnant thought that military glory is 
largely dependent for its perpetuance upon literary genius; and 
certainly, in this sense at least, the pen 7s mightier than the sword. 
Long since the keenest blade would have rusted, if its gleam had 
not been reflected by the pen. 

By far the greatest part of the imagery of Holy Writ is taken 
from the scenes of war. Indeed, it is from war that we have the 
terminology of that conflict within our own breast which consti- 
tutes the profoundest problem of theology, and which has given 
rise to countless heresies on the subject of free-will in its relations 
to the action of divine grace. St. Paul repeatedly speaks the 
language of battle, and the Prince of Peace himself said that he 
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came to bring the sword. Excepting the few didactical books of 
the Old Testament, it is mainly a chronicle of wars—carried on, 
too, with exceeding vigor. The Holy Ghost himself inspired 
those glorious songs of battle and of victory which have been the 
watchwords of ages; and there is nothing in the whole range of 
literature to equal David’s lament over those brave men that fell 
upon Gelboe. Achilles’ wail over Patroclus is tame in compari- 
son. It may be, as the Society of Friends holds, that the Scrip- 
tural wars were undertaken at the divine instance and for the 
purpose of carrying out certain divine counsels, and, as wars of 
this exceptional nature, they were no justification of war as such; 
but there is no question of the importance attached by the sa- 
cred word to individual courage and generalship. The warriors 
of Israel are sharply defined from the “ weak-kneed,” and due 
credit is given to the warlike qualities possessed by the enemies 
of the chosen people. The defeat of the Israelites who trusted in 
the Ark of the Law as in a talisman of victory, without having 
invoked the name of the God of Armies (Sabaoth) and then strik- 
ing the Philistine hip and thigh, appears to have been an evidence 
of God’s displeasure at what, after all, was their cowardice; al- 
though, no doubt, /atet mysterium, as St. Augustine would say. 
The friends of peace, however desirable their aspirations may be, 
cannot disprove the lawfulness of war when undertaken for the 
causes and under the conditions which a Christian international 
law has wisely ordained. It is not always possible to secure 
“peace with honor.” 

Perhaps one of the strongest evidences in favor of the 
church’s wise regulation of the reading of the Scriptures is 
unconsciously afforded by Lord Macaulay’s analysis of the 
fanatical warring of the Puritans, who overthrew the English 
kingdom and brought its monarch to the block.. Those gloomy, 
melancholy men, whose fitting chief was Oliver Cromwell, lov- 
ed to brood over their wrongs, and to find solace for them 
in the pages of the Old Testament. By an easy process of 
fancy, particularly when under the domination of strong re- 
ligious feeling, they began to regard themselves as the Israel 
of God, called upon to do battle against the idolatrous Philis- 
tine, “to bind their kings in chains, and their nobles in mana- 
cles of iron.” Prolonged meditation upon those passages of 
Holy Writ which, like trumpet tongues, seemed to call for the 
king’s taking-off, gradually produced that temper of mind 
which made an hallucination little short of a divine inspiration. 
Such is the universality of Holy Writ that the Puritans quick- 
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ly found analogies, coincidences, and striking parallelisms in 
the most harmless texts, if that word expresses the inaptitude 
of a text to bear a warlike interpretation. Of course the con. 
sequence of such meditation was soon in active play. On the 
Continent the same distortion of the Bible had been going on, 
with precisely the same results. The polygamy of the pa- 
triarchs sufficiently warranted the imitation of their example 
by those who were so zealous in diffusing to a benighted pa. 
pistical world the matrimonial life of the men who lived in 
the infancy of the earth, and after a deluge which had extin. 
guished all human life except the “just man” and his sons, 
in grace with the God who had punished the human family 
for the very abuse of the laws regulating matrimony—which 
abuse the Biblicists did not perceive they were reviving. The 
sects flew to the Bible for the sanction of the most iniquitous 
wars, of insubordination to constituted authority, and of social. 
istic and communistic principles which no modern state, Chris. , 
tian or pagan, would for a moment hesitate to repress. 

The remarkable development of the military principle per- 
ceptible in ancient Greece and in Rome appears to have had its 
source more in a love of glory than in the justifying principle of 
self-defence. If we, accept Schlegel’s theory (Philosophy of His- 
tory), that Greek civilization, like the language itself, came from 
ancient India, we can understand why the sdidier should have 
been so honored a personage. There is not the slightest doubt * 
that the arts of war were cultivated in Greece from the earliest 
period, and the courage of the Athenian,’if more polished and 
cultured, was not less firm than that of the Spartan. Besides, 
the nation’s literature, which is always the best reflex of its mind, 
shows that war held a higher place in their thoughts than even 
their beloved art. The whole course of Athenian as of Lace- 
dzmonic education was to train up the youth for a prospective 
soldier. Plato (Repudlic) applauds the strangling of deformed 
children at birth. But while Sparta contented herself with form- 
ing the best soldiers, Athens aimed higher and sought to make 
the soldier fit for the senate also. Cornelius Nepos, who, how- 
ever, is not by any means a philosophical historian, speaks of this 
double culture of Athens as having given her illustrious men 
incomparably the advantage over her rival. The union of the 
highest military with the highest civil abilities is exceeding- 
ly rare. Mme. de Rémusat, in her recently-published Memoirs 
speaks of Napoleon’s chagrin at the wretched political failures of 
those of his marshals whom he entrusted with civil power, and 
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who, though invincible in the field, were imbecile in the cabinet. 
Yet he thoroughly despised the physical cowardice of that prince 
of diplomatists, Talleyrand, who shook like an aspen at a dis- 
charge of artillery, and yet could outwit Napoleon himself, who 
stil was no mean diplomatist. Everybody has heard of the 
downright poltroonery of Frederick the Great in his first battle, 
though he steeled himself by “ philosophy ” in time to love the 
smell of gunpowder. 

Plutarch ascribes Alexander’s thirst for military renown to 
his love of Homer. And surely we need not wonder that the 
Greeks were a nation of warriors, trained as they were to the 
hearing of that immortal verse, which even we fapfapor cannot 
read without a thrill. No succeeding poet has thrown such a 
splendor over deeds of personal prowess, or infused such a divine 
enthusiasm into what after all is only the butchering of our fel- 
low-men. The horrors of war, its sickening details, its general 
fruitlessness, its intrinsic barbarism are hidden in Homer under 
the egis of Minerva, or scattered by the blaze of the armor of 
Achilles. Only now and then does Homer make us feel war’s 
true misery, as when Priam begs the dead body of Hector in 
lines over which many a father has wept when thinking of the 
‘ “unreturning brave.” Besides, the Greek drama, whose match- 
less perfection stands like one of their own statues, enforced upon 
the people the opinion, which is not theologically true, that death 
for one’s country is the supreme sacrifice and atonement, which 
Zeus himself cannot reject, the soldier, loved of gods and men, 
entering all-radiant into Elysium as soon as the funeral rites 
were performed. So, too, Odin at once admits the slain warrior 
into Valhalla,and Mohammed’s houris wait for him at the gates of 
Paradise. It is in keeping with Protestant historical philosophy 
to represent the plenary indulgence given to the Crusaders as 
a free pass to heaven, permission to rob, murder, and burn all 
and everything on the way to the Holy Sepulchre, and to maltreat 
all the paynim women that should fall into their hands. Gibbon, 
however, has saved English history from this wretched and 
ignorant calumny, though we noticed it quite recently in a 
school history intended for the “higher classes of colleges and 
for the private reader.” We pity the “ private reader,” for there is 
some chance in a “ college” to get at the truth in these matters. 

Rome being a nation of soldiers, its literature, of course, 
bristles with arms. One cannot help regretting that the great 
Latin historians did not devote their fine powers to humbler but 
more important themes than the thousand-and-one wars in which 
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their nation was engaged. How little do we know about the 
internal policy of the ancient Roman state! The few treatises 
of Tully are of comparative little worth, and his orations have 
the fault of all orations, in that they belong to special pleading, 
The lost decades of Livy and the lost treatise of Cicero de Glorig 
are no losses at all compared with the utter perishing of much of 
Varro. Pace poetarum, permit us to say that the preservation of 
one old law is of far greater importance than that of a dozen old 
poems. Mommsen regretfully admits that the authentic period 
of Roman legal history cannot be pushed farther back than the 
era of Justinian ; yet we know, de facto, that the Republic and the 
early Empire were the best governed of ancient or of modern 
states. Surely were the Romans the domini gentium, and we are 
governed by their laws to this day. 

Sallust is the Roman military novelist. His great hero Cati- 
line stands out in stronger colors than even those in which the 
fervid eloquence of Cicero depicts him. After we get through 
the prosy introduction which, in accordance with the fashion of 
the times, was deemed necessary to every treatise—for the Hora- 
tian maxim im medias res is too bold a one for anybody but a 
genius to adopt—we are at once introduced to the conspirators. 


We attend their nightly meetings. We study the character of ° 


the chief, bold, unscrupulous, the haughty patrician despising the 
plebeian, spending the wealth of modern principalities in his 
gaming and rioting, speaking with a nervous eloquence which 
fascinates us, thunder-smitten with the bolt of Cicero’s invective, 
hurrying from Rome, marshalling his followers and disposing of 
them with the skill of an old campaigner, fighting with a personal 
desperation which puts Richard III. to the blush, and dying like 
a Roman. Sallust has also given us that strange Numidian king, 
Jugurtha, with his rapid changes of. fortune, until his sombre 
death in prison. The Roman historian is graphic in the highest 
degree, and, if he lacks the exact historical method of Livy, rivals 
him in word-painting. Of course Livy’s speeches have never 
been surpassed. The Agricola of Tacitus is another charming 
military novel. Life in the camp, and the rigors of a Roman 
march and hibernation, were never better drawn. Czesar was too 
cold and cautious to let his fancy sport with facts, and this is why 
some find the Commentaries rather dull reading. But they have 
been the text-book of all the gréat soldiers of modern times, nor 
are they wanting in those touches of romance, tenderness, and 
courtesy which are all the more affecting when we think of the 
man who wrote them. 
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The institution of chivalry gave rise to a beautiful literature 
with which English readers are not very familiar, except in its 
transfusion into Tennyson’s Arthurian legends. The Trouba- 
dours sang of knightly worth, and held up to the soldier that 
noble ideal of honor which the military profession has never 
since lost.. This refining influence was doubtless exerted by the 
church, who had to deal with those barbarian hordes whose 
strong arms pulled down the noble fabric of the ancient Roman 
civilization. It is rather fashionable, we believe, to laugh at the 
old chivalric legends, and to stigmatize the whole institution as a 
system of authorized plundering. Of course most of the knights 
labored under the opprobrium of having been Catholics; but that 
was not their fault, poor fellows! for the star of the Reformation 
had not as yet risen. Nor must people take all their ideas of 
chivalry from the pages of Don Quixote, which is an ex-professo 
satire. Surely any influence for good which could strip war of 
many of its horrors, tame the savagery which war naturally en- 
genders, and cultivate respect for women, who are the most de- 
fenceless in periods of violence and bloodshed, should merit some 
approval from the disciples of a Kulturkampf that finds ecstasy in 
a flower and the Infinite in a shell. If it were not for that mise- 
rable Catholic Church that for ever is thrusting herself in every 
institution which should have been the pure product of the 
“light-seeking tendency,” chivalry, no doubt, would be loudly ap- 
plauded. But up pops some old saint, or some council, or some 
pope, in the place of our ethereal culture, and forces us to ac- 
knowledge him or it as the author of every beneficent institution 
of modern times. Really, Culture cannot possibly evolve herself 
so long as that unmannerly old Roman Church persists in living. 


When Charles Lever began to work the vein of military ro- 
mance in modern English literature, he had the first choice. 
The military episodes in Smollett are only episodes, and can be 
easily left out of his stories. Sir Walter Scott had taken up the 
medizeval and the Stuart times, and so Lever fell fresh upon that 
period of military enthusiasm which the Napoleonic wars had 
awakened. Although later he wrote some excellent society nov- 
els, still his fame will ultimately rest upon Charles O'Malley, Tom 
Burke of Ours, and perhaps the Knight of Gwynne. His later stories 
are ‘written more carefully and display a wider range of thought 
and experience, but they never had and never will have the popu- 
larity given to the three we have mentioned. He was the first 
to get down from the stilts upon which the older romancers 
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walked, after the fashion of the actors of the ancient Greek 

to give themselves an imposing appearance. It took Thackera 

years of painful toil to acquire that style of easy familiarity which 
so charms us. It is the perfection of art. Compare the conver. 
sations in a modern story with the conversations of the charac. 
ters in, say, Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. Now, Lever was the first 
to write a conversation as it would have taken place—the most 
difficult thing in a novel and the very essence of a good play. 
There is hardly a stilted talk in all Lever’s books, and this is what 
gives one the full measure of his extraordinary power. Fitzpat- 
rick says that he talked better than he wrote. What a delightful 
companion he must have been! J. T. Fields says of Dickens’ 
conversation that the novelist disliked continuousness of talk, and 
was best when he was burlesquing. This gives us rather a mean 
idea of the man. 

But Lever lived with men who had made: conversation a 
study. They prepared themselves for a dinner. They were the 
successors of the brilliant set that gathered around Brinsley 
Sheridan; and even that incomparable wit sometimes thought 
out his jokes. With possibly the exception of the French, who 
are rather sharp and witty than humorous, the educated 
Irish are the pleasantest and most jovial people in the world. 
Lever lived with a good set. He heard the stories which were 
afterwards to make the world shake its sides with laughter. He 
knew very many military men, who had a punctilious sense of 
honor, brave, high-bred manners, and a happy temper born of 
their profession ; who held their lives as naught, and who conse- 
quently had repose of character and demeanor. The guard-room, 
the mess-table, the camp, the review, have all their legends and 
traditions. Besides, most of the officers were university men, and 
all the more agreeable on that account, as presumably not prigs. 
When Charles O'Malley, Fack Hinton, and Harry Lorrequer appear- 
ed they were most eagerly read and appreciated in military 
circles, which showed that they were fair transcripts of the life. 
The “ inextinguishable laughter ” which, like that of the Homeric 
gods, appears to be the happy heritage of the Irish people, broke 
from him in his delineations of such characters as Mickey Free. 
The famous old days of wassail, of hunting and of duelling, the 
madcap though virtuous women, the frolic of dance and wedding, 
the quickly-consoled grief of funerals, and all that topsy-turvy 
society which the war introduced or profoundly modified, live 
again in his pages. He wrote a remarkably pleasing and easy 
style. It reads like talk. There is no attempt at rhetoric, no 
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cunning surprises, no maudlin sentiment, no obscene jests. It 
flows on like the interesting chat of one who has a pleasingly- 
modulated voice ; and we can easily believe that his manuscript 
went to the printer with scarcely an interlineation or alteration. 

He was quick to perceive the profound interest which 
his countrymen took in the character and deeds of the first 
Napoleon. This man had an extraordinary attraction for the 
Irish people, partly because of his splendid military talents, 
and partly because of his unrelenting hatred of the “heredi- 
tary foe.” While in Maurice Tierney Lever described the open- 
ing scenes of the Reign of Terror, it was in Jom Burke of Ours 
that he most fully introduced the Little Corporal; but he rep- 
resents him as harsh, brutal, ungrateful, and suspicious, par- 
ticularly as regarded his foreign soldiery. This was done in 
order to deter Ireland from her wild dream that “Boney” 
would redeem her from bondage. We doubt if Lever himself 
felt much satisfaction in describing the glories of the British 
arms, unless it were from the consciousness that it was his 
own countrymen who did most of the fighting. 

The Napoleonic sketches of Lever are valuable from the 
circumstance that he was personally acquainted with many 
who had intimate dealings with the emperor, and he himself 
was resident consul at Trieste for many years, and so quite 
competent to catch the evanescent forms of French life and 
thought. .We certainly have the modern Czsar well repro- 
duced—his short, sturdy figure, his impassive face with -its 
clear, olive complexion, his quick, nervous, abrupt movements, 
his explosions of wrath, and his almost preternatural acute- 
ness in reading men’s faces. The iron frame that needed no 
repose, the ceaseless vigilance, the military prescience, the 
strange charm of manner that made people love him while 
they trembled in his presence (thus reversing the ancient ty- 
rant’s saying about “hate me, but fear me”), the sublime con- 
fidence in victory, are well caught by Lever and well described. 
Military men say also that his descriptions of battles and sieges 
are remarkably accurate, in marked contrast in this respect 
with many romances, whose battle-plans would, if executed, 
invariably issue in their hero’s defeat. Victor Hugo’s famous 
description of the battle of Waterloo (Les Misérables) is alto- 
gether fanciful, besides being, in a military point of view, simply 
absurd. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick deserves the thanks of all the admirers of 
Lever for this very excellent biography. His Life of Bishop 
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Doyle won for him the gratitude of all ecclesiastics. This Lify 
of Lever is far superior to any in the much-bepraised “ English 
Men’ of Letters” series, and immeasurably surpasses Trollope’s 
Thackeray, whose genius was akin to that of Lever. The 
amount of pleasant reading collateral with the life is very 
great, and the doctor, while relishing a witty story himself, has 


that rarer gift of knowing how to tell it well to others. 





TRANSLATION OF THE HYMN “PLACARE CHRISTE 
SERV ULIS.” 


FOR THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS, 


[The Marquess of Bute found no translation of this hymn which he deemed worthy to be in- 
serted in his English Breviary, The desire of proving by experiment whether or no this hymn 


_ can be well translated suggested the attempt whose result is here given to the public. The 


translator makes no boast of success, but perhaps others may be induced to try their hand, and 
some one of these efforts prove worthy of critical approbation. ] 


HYMNUS. 


PLACARE, Christe, servulis, 
Quibus Patris clementiam 
Tuz ad Tribunal gratiz 
Patrona Virgo postulat. 

Et vos beata per novem 
Distincta gyros agmina, 
Antiqua cum presentibus, 
Futura damna pellite. 

Apostoli cum Vatibus, 
Apud severum Judicem 
Veris reorum fletibus 
Exposcite indulgentiam. 

Vos purpurati Martyres, 
Vos candidati przemio 
Confessionis, exules 
Vocate nos in patriam. 

_ Chorea casta Virginum 
Et quos eremus incolas 
Transmisit astris, Coelitum 
Locate nos in sedibus. 
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Auferte gentem perfidam 
Credentium de finibus ; 

Ut unus omnes unicum 
Ovile nos Pastor regat. 

Deo Patri sit gloria, 
Natoque Patris unico ; 
Sancto simul Paraclito,’ 

In sempiterna szecula. 


HYMN. 


Benignly on thy servants look, 

O Christ ! and from thy Father’s book 
The record of our crimes erase, 

For whom the Virgin asks his grace. 

Blest Spirits in your nine-fold choirs, 
From Angels to Seraphic Fires, 

Avert all past and present ill, 
In future days protect us still. 

Apostles, with the Prophets, plead 
For weeping sinners in their need, 

That from their Judge severe they gain 
Pardon, effacing guilt’s dark stain. 

Martyrs in purple, Saints in white, 
Call to the long-expected sight 
Of God, us exiles, who await 
The opening of the golden gate. 

Virgins, who walk a spotless band, 
And Hermits from the desert land, 
Who dwell above the stars, prepare 
Celestial seats with us to share. 

Dire demons from all bounds expel 
Where Christ’s believing subjects dwell, 
That they in peace hig rule may own, 

j One Lord, one Faith, one Church alone. 
Father, thy Name be glorified. 

° Praise to the Son, tor men who died. 4 
Adoring worship, as is meet, 
We give thee, Holy Paraclete! 
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BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WOMAN'S TRIALS,” “‘1ZA’s sToRY,” “4 
SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” ‘‘ FREDERIC OZANAM,” 
‘* PEARL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VICTOR’S VICTORY, 


IT was not altogether a lying impulse that prompted him to 
make the promise. He was bent, as we know, on making a good 
name for himself—on triumphing over his slanderers and leaving 
Bacaram admired and respected by all. Now, a letter written 
by him to Jules in the nick of time might prove a very skilful 
move in this little game. The point was to ensure that it did not 
come an hour too soon, as that might spoil everything. 

He went down-stairs and looked into Gripard’s room; the 
old man was quiet, but awake and breathing hard. 

“T’m going round to the field for an hour. You'll not want 
anything till I come back?” he said. 

Gripard turned his eyes on him, and then closed them wearily, 
as if to say, “ Let me alone.” 

Victor went to the front door, opened it, shut it with a loud 
noise, then stealthily barred it, and, lighting his candle, descended 
to the cellar. 

It was a large cellar, with a flight of stone steps leading down 
to it; the stones were broken here and there, so that you needed 
to be careful in setting down your foot, lest you should tread on 
a vacuum and find yourself falling headlong on to a heap of empty 
bottles that filled one-half of the place, piled up almost to the ceil- 
ing; the nearest corner on the other side was full of coal; some 
empty beer-barrels partly eaten by the rats lay rotting along the 
wall opposite the door. Victor held the light high above his 
head, and stood on the last step, peering round him, debating 
where he should begin his search. The ground was not flagged 
or tiled, but made of beaten clay, so there seemed little likelihood 
of the money being buried under the surface ; it was more proba- 
bly concealed in some of the barrels, or under the coals or the 
empty bottles. The barrels were the easiest to explore, so he 
began with them. He rolled them over and held the light into 
them ; but it soon became clear that they had been long the recep- 
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tacles of nothing more precious than rats and dirt. He next pro- 
ceeded to turn over the coal ; but his efforts were equally fruitless 
in this direction. The bottles came last. He took them down, 
one by one, until the pile was lessened by half. It was tiresome 
work, and he began to fear it might be all for nothing and that 
the gold was not here at all. 

Before removing the lower half of the pile it occurred to him 
to examine the walls carefully ; so he carried the candle all round 
them, looking closely into every crevice and crack, sounding 
every suspicious-looking spot. But nothing came of this; thick 
green and black mould grew in patches from the flooring to the 
rafters, but offered no possible hiding-place for anything under it. 
He paused for a moment, and then went back to the empty bot- 
tles. As the pile diminished on one side and rose on the other 
his hopes sank lower and lower. Was it likely that Gripard 
would have wasted his time and strength in periodically perform- 
ing this operation to get at his money and count it? Most cer- 
tainly he had been in the habit of going down into the cellar of a 
night; but it was just possible that he might have already done 
what Victor now contemplated doing—carried off the money to 
some other hiding-place. And yet his reluctance and dismay 
when Victor had asked for the key betrayed an alarm which was 
not to be explained by the presence of a few bottles of old Bor- 
deaux. 

Victor took heart as he thought of this. He went up to the 
kitchen and fetched two more candles, and set them so that they 
dispelled something of the dense gloom, and then set to work 
again. He took a bottle in each hand and conveyed them to the 
pyramid that rose rapidly beside the old one. The operation 
went on quickly, till at last he came upon one bottle that seemed 
made of lead ; it was so heavy that Victor had to put both hands 
to it.. His heart gave a great thump against his side. He held the 
bottle up to the light ; it was perfectly opaque, corked and tightly 
fastened with a string. He cut the string with his pocket-knife 
and pulled up the cork; the jerk made the bottle tilt a little, and 
out ran a stream of golden coins, that dropped on the ground 
with a pure metallic ring, flashing like little stars in the tawny 
light. 

Victor stifled a scream of joy, and, without waiting to gather 
up the golden drops, went back to continue his search. The next 
bottle he took up was weighted in the same way, and the next, 
and so on with over a dozen; they were large quart-bottles, ca- 
pable of holding some five hundred golden louis, Victor calcu- 
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lated at a rough guess; for, though he was trembling with excite. 
ment and his pulses beat wildly, his head was cool and his mind 
collected, and he was able to look rapidly from the present mo. 
ment to the splendid horizon beyond. But after a little while the 
vision was too much for him. The perspiration stood in big 
drops on his forehead ; he sat down on the stone steps and wiped 
it off, and gasped for breath. The coins glistened at his feet; he 
took them up and held them in the palm of his hand, and made 
them ring, and feasted his eyes on them till his mouth watered, 
What a prospect now opened before him! It was as if a ma 
gician had appeared and struck the ground with his wand, and 
changed in an instant the conditions of his life and the aspect 
of the whole world. There was an end of toil, of shabby penury, 
of stealthy petty gains, of meagre fare, of dulness, of everything 
that constituted. poverty and made up the bitter sum of its hate. 
ful realitiés—there was an end of it all now: contempt, humilia. 
tion, dependence, fatigue, cold slops, and all that Victor loathed. 
His love of the gold was not concentrated on its mere posses- 
sion, as was Gripard’s, but on the good things its possession en- 
sured. There was nothing he longed for and loved that gold 
could not buy; he revelled in the thought, and glutted his greedy 
appetites at the feast that imagination spread out before them 
—a feast that no reality would ever equal; for here there was no 
danger from surfeit, and satiety and disappointment were im- 
possible. It was a moment of more perfect enjoyment than any 
the future had in store for him, let the money be spent as it 
might. For one moment he knew what rapture meant. 
Dreaming on the broken step, he saw himself transported 
into a new world, changed into a new man, living a new life; he 
saw himself dwelling in a fine house, feeding on the fat of the 
land, wearing fine clothes, married, a father, a man of importance 
amongst his acquaintance, looked up to and respected—for he 
would perform charitable deeds and be strictly honorable in all 
his dealings; he would be generous, beginning by the gift of 
Quatre Vents to Follette; he fancied himself even helping Jules, 
patronizing the poor devil who had to struggle on, step by step, 
chipping stone through the long summer’s heat while Victor 
sat at ease in pleasant summer shade. It would be a luxurious 
balm to his conscience to play the liberal patron to Jules; but not 
just yet: he should let time flow on and wash out an awkward 
interval between this and then, so as to leave room for the possi- 
ble growth of wealth by some swift and wonderfully lucky pro- 
cess—a stroke of fortune on the Bourse, or something of that sort. 
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_ When people were prosperous it was easy enough to account for 
their prosperity: they had been clever, and knew how to turn 
their chances to account; they were not drones or bats, who went 
about with their eyes shut ; men with energy and ability are sure 
to succeed, etc. When a man is willing to spend his money 
handsomely nobody looks too closely into its origin. Victor 
sketched out the future in rapid pictures as he sat with his head 
buried in his hands, forgetting the dark, slimy cellar in this illu- 
minated palace of fancy, when suddenly a noise at the kitchen- 
door dispelled the vision. He started to his feet and looked 
round with a scared expression. The thirteen black bottles 
stood ina group like a band of little demons or wizards whose 
wonder-working powers were spell-bound momentarily under 
this disguise, but who might fling it away in the twinkling of an 
eye, and, at the touch of a counter-charmer, start up in their ter- 
ible activity. 

There was another knock at the kitchen-door. Victor blew 
out the candles, and, without waiting to put away the bottles, 
ran up to see who was there. It proved to be a pedlar from 
Tarbes, who came round twice a year, and whom Jeanne had al- 
ways patronized to the extent of a bright kerchief or some other 
bit of finery for Follette. Follette saw him from her window, and 
it reminded her of her old friend and the pleasant excitement the 
pediar’s visit used to be in the days that seemed so happy now 
that they were passed. She watched him go out the gate, and 
then began to cry. 

Victor was annoyed at being disturbed, and had dismissed the 
man with scant courtesy, bidding him carry his pack elsewhere 
and never return to Quatre Vents. He shut the door upon him, 
bolted it, and then went in to see Gripard. 

“T have been longer away than I expected,” he said. “I hope 
you have not been wanting me?” 

Gripard muttered some inarticulate remark and moaned. 

“T’m afraid you're feeling badly,” said Victor. 

Gripard turned his eyes on him with a look of dull resentment 
that to Victor’s excited fancy seemed full of solemn denuncia- 
tion. 

“Would you try a little wine now?” 

“Leave me alone,” Gripard answered, moving his head with a 
feeble effort to turn away. “ Where is Follette? Follette...” 
he repeated as Victor was leaving the room. 

“She is up-stairs. She won't come near you. You remember 
you said you would beat her if she did.” 
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“Tell her to come to me... I forgive it all . . . I want to 
give the petiote a kiss .. . I was always fond of Martha... 


Tell her to come and give mea kiss .. .” 

“ll ask her to come, but I doubt if ‘she will,” said Victor, 
He returned in a few minutes. 

“It’s no use, patron; she won’t come,” he said. “| begged 
hard of her, but she is afraid of you.” 

Gripard closed his eyes and moaned. 

“Mon Dieu! ... 1 am sorry ... I will make up... Fol 
lette . . . my little Follette . . . itis too late...” : 

He went on muttering incoherently for some minutes, and 
then was silent. Victor waited, and wondered if the end was 


coming ; but the old man continued to breathe regularly, though : 


he seemed oppressed ; his hand lay quietly on the coverlet, no lon- 
ger fidgeting and restless. 

“ He will see the sun rise again,” thought Victor; and he de. 
bated whether the moment was come to call in a neighbor and 
write that letter to Jules. It would not be pleasant for him if 
Gripard died without a soul’s knowing anything about it, with no 
doctor, and Follette kept out of the way up-stairs. Still, a false 
move just now might ruin everything—upset his scheme and de- 
stroy his character and prospects. Gripard was quite conscious 
enough even at this crisis to understand the importance of a wit- 
ness to anything he had to say, and he was in a state to make a 
declaration which would have legal weight. Victor had the will 
in his possession, but a death-bed declaration accusing him of 
“ captation” might make it null and void, or at any rate would 
produce a very ugly effect. He had made up his mind to put the 
will in a bottle and hide the bottle in Gripard’s chimney. This 
would be characteristic of the testator, and divert all suspicion 
from the legatee, and prove that Gripard had kept his secret to 
himself. It would be easy for Victor to direct the search with- 
out taking any part init. After revolving these and other cir- 
cumstances rapidly in his mind he crept quietly from the room 
and closed the door on the dying man. The first thing to be 
done was to convey the magic bottles out of the house; there 
was a spot on the hillside that he had in his mind’s eye, a sort of 
cave formed by a projecting boulder, that had been useful to him 
in little mercantile transactions that did not court the light of 
day. He could not, however, begin this operation until the dark- 
ness closed in and enabled him to steal out with his burden unno- 
ticed. He had only counted thirteen golden vials, but he ex- 
pected to find a great many more. He was impatient to make 
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sure of this and to know the exact amount of his treasure-trove ; 
but prudence counselled him to wait—prudence or conscience. 
He began to fancy that people were wondering why he had not 
gone out this morning, and that they were commenting on the 
cause of his staying at home. It never occurred to him before to 
think that any one paid attention to his comings or goings; but 
now he was in a fidget to show himself, to let people see that he 
was the same Victor to-day that he was yesterday, that there was 
nothing to keep him indoors and prevent his going about his own 
and Gripard’s business as usual; so he took the precaution of 
closing over the cellar-door, and, without trusting himself again 
into its glorified precincts, he put on his cap and went forth in- 
to the village. Mme. Bibot’s cottage was the first that came in 
view. She was at the door gossiping with a neighbor. He was 
glad of the opportunity of speaking to her, and determined to men- 
tion the fact of Gripard’s illness incidentally ; so he touched his 
cap with a friendly nod when he came within range of the old 
woman's notice, and swerved towards the cottage with a view to a 
closer greeting; but Mme. Bibot, without paying the slightest 
heed to these indications, dismissed her visitor and shut the door 
in Victor’s face just as he was crossing the road to it. He bit his 
lip and reddened, and, muttering something under his breath, 
strode on, whistling the tune of a buccaneering song. But 
though he swaggered and carried a bold face, he was keenly mor- 
tified, and began to wish he had stayed at home. It was absurd 
to let himself be vexed by anold woman’s snub. He voted himself 
afool, and had half a mind to walk back and ask her what she 
meant by her insolence ; but the other half of his mind prevailed, 
and he walked on, chafing inwardly and protesting he cared not a 
dry nut what any one in Bacaram thought of him. It was, no 
doubt, the excitement of the money that had undone him a little; 
the sight of those bottles and the gold stars that had flashed out 
on the gloom of the cellar was enough to make a man a trifle 
nervous. Yet, for all his plausible explanations, Victor knew that 
he would have willingly opened one of the golden vials and 
spilled the contents all over Bacaram, if only he could have made 
Bacaram look kindly on him. He had never gone out of his way 
to make friends, but he had found it pleasant to be on friendly 
terms with everybody in general, and, until his selfish, dishonest 
scheming made it desirable to keep people away, he had been 
civil and welcoming to the few privileged old friends‘of Jeanne 
who were tolerated at Quatre Vents. He longed for a nod of 
familiar recognition this morning; but, as if by tacit accord, 
VOL. XXXI.—12, 
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everybody looked the other way when he passed, or else an. 
swered his greeting so coldly that it made any nearer approach 
impossible. He felt that he was tabooed, and strode on, whistling, 
his head in the air and his hands in his pockets, painfully con. 
scious that the groups at the shop-doors suspended their gossip 
to pass a word of unfriendly comment as they looked after him. 
It was a lovely summer’s morning; the sun was high in the 
heavens; the air was heavy with noonday heat, but a breeze 
sprang up in the mountains and cooled it, and wafted the scent of 
daffodil and sweet-pea and roses from the cottage gardens to Vic. 
tor as he went. The village had never looked so pretty, he 
thought, as this morning when it frowned on him while smiling 
on all the world besides. He stopped at the blacksmith’s, and 
bought a packet of nails and bargained about a kettle that he 
wanted to have soldered; then he stopped at the butcher's and 
bought some sausages; and after this he turned his steps home. 
wards, but not through the village. He did not care to challenge 
its surly looks again, and he wanted to make ready that hole 
upon the mountain to which he must carry his band of wizards 
after dark; so he struck across the fields. In a few minutes he 
was high above Bacaram, looking down on its red tiles and 
patches of flower-gardens from a stretch of sloping grass-land, 
over waves of yellowing corn and fields of sweet-smelling beans, 
where the lark’s song rose and fell, giving a voice to the joy and 
beauty of the summer’s day. 

Victor made ready his hiding-place, and then the Ange- 
lus bell sent its peal along the hillside, summoning him not to 
worship but to his dinner. The golden feast he had partaken of 
had not been so sufficing as to stand in lieu of more substantial 
food, and the bell reminded him that it was time to be hungry ; 
so while simple folk knelt or crossed themselves, and lifted up 
their hearts to the Creator of the beautiful world around, Victor 
hurried back to fry his sausages. 

He found everything just as he had left it. But the house 
seemed preternaturally still; the sunlight washed the kitchen 
floor ; the old clock on the wall sent its loud tick-tack through the 
house ; the ashes, a white heap on the hearth, looked very deso- 
late in the golden sunshine. Victor stirred them to find a hot 
ember, and relighted the fire to cook his sausages. He meant to 
give Follette one. He would have taken a bowlful of golden 
louis to her, if she would have accepted it and made friends with 
him. It was unaccountable how he thirsted for a drop of human 
sympathy just now when he was lifted beyond all real need of it. 
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He had never cared for it before; he had only cared for substan- 
tial things, money, or money’s worth; but now that he had come 
into ample possession of these he was seized with a craving for 
this sentimental thing called sympathy. It was absurd, and he 
mocked at himself for a fool. 

“] will have plenty of friends when I leave this miserable 
hole,” he said to himself. “When people have money they can 
always make friends; they have only to spend it and make merry 
with people who don’t want them.” 

While the sausages were frying he went in to look at Gri- 
pard. The old man had turned on his side, and lay with his face 
to the wall. He looked round when the door opened; his eyes 
had a strange expression, as if they were sightless. 

“] thought you were asleep,” said Victor; “I did not like to 
disturb you. Will you eat something now?” 

Gripard turned his vacant gaze on him, and repeated: “Eat 
something . . .” 

“I bought a sausage,” said Victor, coming nearer and bring- 
ing out his words very distinctly, as if that would help their 
meaning to reach the weak brain. “I would have put down an- 
other pot-au-feu, only you would have scolded me for spending so 
much money.” 

“Money .. . aye, aye... it was that rascal . . .” muttered 
Gripard, and the glazed eyes grew strong, as if a light were 
kindled in them; but it was only for a moment—the light went 
out and left them in darkness again. 

“ Muddled ; this time it’s for good,” said Victor, after watch- 
ing him fixedly and with as much emotion as if the dying man 
had been a frog or a rat. Yet he had a curious reluctance to let 
his benefactor die of hunger. He felt it would be a form of 
murder to let him starve for want of any sort of food; but to let 
him sink for want of the right sort was a different thing. If 
the old idiot was obstinate and stupid, and refused what was 
offered him, he could not be hungry; and if he was not hungry 
there was no need for him to eat at all. 

“IT will bring him a bit of sausage,” he thought, and he went 
back to attend to the cooking. There were potatoes to be fried, 
and this took some time. When all was ready he sat down and 
partook of a hearty meal; and then he carried in a plateful to 
Gripard, and held it close to him, thinking that the savory smell 
of the sausage might tickle his appetite ; but the old man, with a 
feeble sign of disgust, turned his head away, mumbling irritably. 
Victor felt he had done his duty, and had now nothing to re- 
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proach himself with, He added more potatoes and took the 
plate up to Follette. , 

She was at her wheel, spinning away in the sunshine that 
streamed round her through the open window. Gripard had 
sent up the wheel, not from kindness, but that she might not eat 
the bread of idleness. It struck Victor with a sudden sense of 
wonder that she should have borne his persecution so cheerfully ; 
he could almost have fancied that she had some substantial source 
of help to keep her up. But he had watched her too closely for 
that ; she had received neither food, nor visits, nor messages, and 
yet after three weeks’ confinement in her little garret, with barely 
enough of food to keep away hunger, and no companionship but 
his presence twice a day with such refreshment as it brought, 
Follette looked far from unhappy. She had grown thin and pale,- 
and looked all eyes; but there was a luminous glow in their velvet 
depths that lent them a fascination they had lacked before, while 
her pallor, though it told of suffering and weakness, was trans- 
parently lovely as the petals of a tea-rose, and gave a touch of 
pathos to the innocent young face that heightened its charm. 
Victor took in all this as he stood at the door with the plate and 
a glass of wine in his hand, and he bethought him that Jules was 
a lucky dog, and had no need to complain if he missed Gripard’s 
money-bottles. 

“T’ve brought you a glass of old wine,” said Victor. “I drew 
it for your uncle, but he would not touch it after the first glass; 
he is not so well to-day.” 

Follette let him put down the dinner on the bed, her usual 
table, and, looking up with anxious eyes, “Is he very angry with 
me still?” 

“He is angry with everything and everybody, but it’s partly 
the rheumatism.” 

“TI wish he would let me come and rub him! Does he stay 
in his chair all day long without moving?” 

“ He hasn't got even that far to-day ; he won't stir out of his 
bed,” said Victor, shrugging his shoulders. 

Follette joined her hands and said “ Oh!” in a tone that Victor 
fancied held a note of sympathy for him as well as Gripard. He 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets, tossed back his head 
with an air of good-humored endurance, and was leaving the 
room. ; 

“Victor, that letter—have you written it?” said Follette. 

It was the first time she had called him by his name since he 
had been her jailer. 
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“I am going to write it now. And look here, Follette,” he 
continued, turning back and meeting her eyes full of timid thanks 
and hope, “ I don’t mean to stand this sort of thing any longer. 
Gripard is as cross as a bear, but I don’t mind that; but I mind 
doing his dirty work, keeping you locked up, and letting him 
starve himself to death—for that’s what’s the matter with him, and 
nothing else. He’s very queer this morning; I never saw him 
like that before, and if he’s not better to-night I'll go and fetch 
the doctor from Cotor to-morrow, and have you down to nurse 
the old man, whether he likes it or not. He won't like it; he'll 
howl like the devil when he sees you; but you won’t mind that?” 

“No, not if I can be of any use to him,” said Follette. “But 
is he so very ill? Are you frightened?” 

“Not I! Only one never knows what turn rheumatism may 
take, and I don’t see why I should have the whole weight of his 
aches and his infernal temper to bear. A doctor would bully him 
into having proper food. There, eat your sausage before it gets 
cold. I’m going to write that letter.” 

He went straight down, and cleared the kitchen table, and 
wrote it: 


“My DEAR JuLES: You'll be wondering why I write to you again, as 
you never. thought it worth while to answer my last letter. But it’s Follette 
that makes me write. She is fretting about you, and she is very lonely 
since Jeanne’s death, and now Gripard is ill. He has been bad with the 
rheumatism these ten days, and now it is very bad. I have a hard time of it, 
I can tell you, for he does nothing but swear at me from morning till night ; 
and if it was not that he’s been kind to me when nobody else was I would 
not stay an hour in the house. He won't let me send for a doctor, and he 
won't let Follette near him; and she frets awfully about it. If you were 
here you might do something. The old man talks about you now, and I 
think he is inclined to make it up with you. You might find it worth your 
while to come back and see him. He won’t give me money to get food. 
He says he has no money. He says he won't make a will. Quatre Vents 
is all he has, and that goes to Follette. It’s the devil to confess, I can tell 
you, listening to him groaning and swearing all day long. You ought 
to come back. He was fond of Jeanne, and gave her a funeral any man 
might have been proud of. 

“Votre tout dévoué, VICTOR BART.” 


When this was written he took it up to Follette. She could 
not read it, but she liked to think he thought she could. 

“Thank you! I am sure you've said everything right. I 
don’t want to read it,” she said, blushing faintly ; and she just 
glanced at the address and handed him back the envelope. 

“T will post it by and by when I go out,” said Victor. “I 
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told him he ought to come back, if it was only for a day ; that he 
owed that to the old man. _I said all I could.” 

He went away without waiting for her to thank him, and 
Follette sat with a new gladness in her heart, watching to see him 
go out to post the letter. But Victor was in no hurry. He had 
made up his mind to post it that day, but there was a late post 
twice a week, and this happened to be one of the days for it: he 
meant to wait and send the letter by that. He was not actuated 
in this delay by hesitation, his purpose did not falter, but he 
shrank from the shadow of risk, and it was safer to let death 
advance a few steps nearer to the dying man before summoning 
to his side those whose presence might prove fatal to Victor's 
interests. He went out into the field and began to dig up 
potatoes. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, his mind running on the possi- 
ble results of the letter—“ after all, once the money is safe out of 
the house, it does not matter much who comes or what happens. 
If he came to himself and rallied enough to tell tales, it would 
pass for a sick man’s ravings; and, if it came to that, I could 
destroy the will.” 

He paused in his work and rested both hands on his spade, 
following the train of thought this idea called up. 

“Why not destroy the will now?” he said suddenly. “That 
would do away beforehand with the possibility of any charge of 
undue influence. I should miss the satisfaction of making Follette 
a present of Quatre Vents, but, ma foi, it will be something to 
escape slander and get off with the money scot-free!” 

He went on digging for a while, then paused again, resting 
one hand on the spade and the other on his hip, and looked back 
at the house, as if seeking for some sign amidst the brick chimneys 
and moss-grown tiles that glowed ruby-red and emerald-green in 
the western sunlight. It would certainly be very pleasant to 
play Don Magnifico, and he had played it so long now in imagi- 
nation that it cost him something to give up the ré/e in reality. 
Still the success of the part would hardly compensate him for the 
disagreeables it might involve. If Jules came down, as Victor 
inclined to believe he would, there was certain to be arow. And, 
after all, was it sure that he would be able to give Quatre Vents 
to Follette?_ The law was a puzzling contrivance, and might not 
lend itself complacently to his little scheme; it might keep Quatre 
Vents for itself. Gripard was fond of telling stories that proved 
a wonderful capacity in the law for devouring everybody that 
came near it ; folks went to it to settle a disputed property, and 
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by the time the dispute was settled the property had disappeared. 
This might happen to Quatre Vents. He made up his mind for 
the present to hide away the will with the bottles. Later it 
might serve his purpose to show it; but for the present he must 
deny himself the glory of strutting before Bacaram as Don 
Magnifico. 

Victor threw aside his spade and went out by the field on to 
the open hillside towards Cotor. He had a vague notion that he 
was going to fetch the doctor ; it would do no harm, anyhow, to 
go and look him up, and say that he might be sent for to Quatre 
Vents to-morrow. This anxiety about Gripard would look well ; 
if “something happened” in the night it would be seen that 
Victor had not been neglectful or indifferent. Follette was there 
to bear witness that he had wanted to send for the doctor long 
ago. He strode on at a leisurely pace, with the air of a man 
bent on business but with plenty of time to spare. 

It was a delicious evening ; everything was still as a child’s 
sleep; the birds were in their nests ; not an insect chirped in the 
grass; the curly-horned cattle had done their browsing in the 
heat of the day, and now chewed the cud, lying like sphinxes on 
the hillside, solemn and motionless, their mild eyes gazing into 
the sunset, where flames of gold and crimson rose up from the 
altar of the west, wafting the smoke of the earth’s incense to 
heaven in a vesper psalm of praise. Victor was no lover of 
nature ; he worshipped an idol that left no room in his heart for 
any purer love; but though the ears of his soul were deaf to the 
sweet vesper song that rose from the forest, and the mountain, 
and the plain, chanting in the full glory of their summer pomp, 
their harmonies touched his senses, and soothed though they 
could not bless him. The serene beauty of the sunset spread a 
glamour over the future, over life in all its aspects ; and there was 
something of the fond regret of a farewell in his gaze as it tra- 
velled over the familar landscape—the ripening grain-fields, the 
river, now sparkling like a topaz stream under the burning sky, 
and hurrying on between green banks, past cottages where vines 
and honeysuckle grew.. He lingered as he went, not aware that 
he was moved by the splendor and serenity of the scene, but 
conscious of an unusual reluctance to turn away from it. 

He posted the letter to Jules at Cotor, saw the doctor, and 
then wended his way back to Quatre Vents. The moon was up 
by the time he reached Bacaram, and she wore an aspect that 
Victor did not like, veiling her silver face behind a reddish haze. 
The breeze which in the early morning had freshened the hot air 
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had sunk away long ago, and the heat had now become intolera. 
ble; the village might have been the mouth of a leaden furnace. 
Victor stood to wipe the-drops from his brow, and gasped for a 
breath of air. At the same moment a wail rose up on the hills, 
and swept past him in a sudden gust, and died away towards the 
forest. He knew what that meant: it was Nature’s lament before 
her wrath broke forth upon the land. A storm was coming, and 
he hurried on home, so as to get done what he had to do before 
the chained winds were let loose. 


On entering the house Victor’s first act was to light a candle 
and go into Gripard’s room. The old man’s eyes were open, but 
he turned them on him without a shadow of recognition. 

“Don’t you know me, patron—Victor, your old friend?” 

“The old mill .. . blown down in the storm... eh?.,. 
Jeanne carried me ... eh? . . . Where is Jeanne?” 

The words came faint and indistinct; his breathing was diff- 
cult. 

“There is not a moment to lose. He won't hold out over the 
night,” thought Victor, and he left the room. 

He did not want any supper—he had made a meal at the pub. 
lic-house at Cotor—but he took up some bread and cheese and 
wine to Follette. 

“I was kept out late on business,” he said; “1 went to see the 
doctor, and he will be here to-morrow.” 

“ May I not come down?” said Follette, alarmed by this an- 
nouncement. 

“No, not yet; but if he gets worse in the night I will call you 
up.” 

“You promise me?” , 

“TI do.” 

He left her without more parley, and went down and lighted 
another candle. His hand shook a little, but this was no won- 
der: he had had a long walk in the heat, and the task before him 
had a sort of criminal excitement about it that might well set his 
pulses beating. He had left the wheelbarrow outside in the gar- 
den, but before going down for the bottles he went to the back 
door, intending to fetch a lantern which was kept in the out- 
house. When he opened the door he saw that the storm was ris- 
ing fast. The sky was strewn with black clouds, through which 
the moon fled like a frightened bird ; heavy drops of rain began 
to fall, each drop big enough to wet a man’s hand, and a low, 
whistling wind swept down the garden straight into his face. 
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He hurried out to the shed, got the lantern, and was re-entering 
the house when it occurred to him it would be a wise precaution 


to wheel the barrow against the door, lest a strong gust of wind 


should make it slam. The cellar-door was at the other end of the 
narrow passage, and stood open. As he: advanced towards it the 
wind rose with a howl and blew out his candle. Luckily, he had 
left another lighted on the cellar-steps, and he hurried on to place 
it out of the draught, for the wind now roared down the passage 
as through a tunnel. Victor cursed the storm for coming just 
when he wanted a fine night for his expedition. However, there 
was one comfort—he was safe to meet no prowlers on the hillside; 
nobody would venture’ out while the bourrasque raged, unless 
they were on an errand of life and death. Life and Death! They 
met under the roof where the old man lay dying, and. whence 
the young one was about to sally forth and brave the elements for 
what to him was life. 

The cellar looked like an open tomb with a light in it, as Vic- 
tor, descending cautiously, placed the light on a beer-barrel, and 
then, taking a bottle in each hand, went up the stone steps. He 
had nearly reached the top when the wind came rushing down 
upon him with a shout and slammed the door in his face. Vic- 
tor uttered a cry of horror, missed his footing, slipped, and fell, 
extinguishing the candle in his fall. 

For a moment he was too stunned to realize what had befallen 
him; but he quickly recovered his senses, and his first conscious 
thought was that he was a lost man, caught in his own trap and 
buried alive. He had fallen on the pile of bottles and smashed 
them to pieces under him; when he tried to rise he found that 
hz could not move. His back pained him horribly ; so did his left 
hand; he drew it up to feel if it was broken, and found that it was 
covered with blood from a cut that seemed almost to have severed 
the thumb from the palm. It was bleeding copiously ; the hot 
stream poured over his right hand, and added a sensation of sick- 
ness to the pain and despair. He tried to get at his handkerchief 
to stanch the wound, but he was lying on his pocket and could 
not reach it; he put out his right hand, groping for something to 
take hold of, but he could feel nothing but pieces of cut glass, 
one of which had already inflicted that deep wound on his left 
hand. 

He groaned with agony and rage, and cursed his fate. Pre- 
sently the rats came running over him, over his breast and neck— 
a whole army of them. The candle, which he had thrown over, 
lay close to his head, and the ravenous creatures were scudding 
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to the feast from every corner of the cellar ; some dropped from 
the rafters straight down on his body; one actually fell on his 
upturned face. The loathsome smell and the heavy tread of the 
vermin as they touched him made his whole body quiver, and 
the movement, involuntary as it was, gave him such torture that 
he shrieked aloud; but the rats pursued their feast undisturbed, 
hissing close to his ears as they nibbled away at the candle. It 
soon disappeared under their sharp teeth, and then the revellers 
scampered off to their holes and corners, passing over the pros- 
trate body of the strong man, who writhed under the contact of 
the smooth, warm creatures, while he dared not move a foot to 
chase them away; they nibbled at his shoes, and he had to bear 
it, for the least motion was intolerable. Would he die like this 
and be-eaten up by the rats? The wind howled dismally down 
the passage, breaking with tremendous force against the cellar- 
door, but not strong enough to burst it open. Would Follette 


hear it and come down and let him out? he wondered. Presently 


there was a great crash upon the house-top right over him, fol- 
lowed by a sound as of iron bars dancing all along the roof; crash! 
crash! it went, and then died away in a boom. Follette used to 
be terribly afraid of thunder, and would run and take shelter near 
Jeanne whenever one of these bourrasques came. Perhaps she 
would be frightened now and run down to him. But Follette 
had gone to bed just as the wind was rising ; it had lulled her to 
sleep, and now the storm only bound her young slumbers with a 
faster chain. She was dreaming of Jules, of the forest and the 
winter fair, not of Victor, who was sending out cries for help in 
the darkness. After a while he grew exhausted ; his hand was 
still bleeding profusely, and he became conscious of a stiffness 
in the jaws that made it more and more difficult to keep on call- 
ing out. He felt his face; there was no cut or bruise that he could 
discover, but the stiffness increased, until at last, at the end of a 
couple of hours, he could not open his mouth. 

It was now ten o'clock; he heard the clock in the kitchen 
strike the hours. Unless hé died of exhaustion he would have 
to spend the night watching in this living tomb. And if he lived 
till morning what awaited him? Release, perhaps, but with it 
discovery and consequences that even in this extremity Victor 
could not think of without an additional thrill of horror. His 
body was a helpless log, that had lost every faculty except that of 
suffering ; but his mind was perfectly lucid and active, and ex- 
erted its powers with the cruel energy of a vivisector torturing a 
curarized dog. Memory took the brush and made the victim’s life 
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before him in a series of pictures that were intolerably vivid ; 
it was as if the demons, into whose hands he seemed already to 
have fallen, were painting a hideous phantasmagoria on the dark- 
ness, and forcing his eyes wide open to stare at it. He saw every 
act of his from his childhood upwards, and there was very little 
that was good to look at: he had told lies as long as he could re- 
member, and been cruel, and loved nobody, and hated most peo- 
ple, and never stuck at anything to get money or to gain his own 
ends; he had cheated Gripard, and robbed old Jeanne, and perse- 
cuted Follette, and planned to rob her, too; and, last of all, he had 
committed murder in his heart. There was no shirking it now ; 
no sophistry, no plausible arguments could palliate the facts or 
make black look white ; the outer darkness made a background 
against which the truth stood revealed with pitiless light, like 
fiery writing on a black sky—a vision of judgment that froze up 
his soul within him. He groaned and tried to shut it out, but 
it was no use; the letters of fire burned their way through his 
closed lids. After a while everything grew confused: it was 
Jules whom he had starved to death ; Nicol sat on the beer-barrel 
grinning and making hideous grimaces, while the sound -of his 
mocking laughter reverberated through the cellar, and Victor 
wondered if it would wake old Jeanne, who lay dead on the 
kitchen table. 

While he lay stretched on his uneasy couch, a prey to the cruel 
tortures of conscience, Follette slept soundly, and did not awake 
till the dawn came peeping in through her shabby little curtain. 
Then she rose up, and, looking out of the window, perceived some 
traces of the night’s work; broken boughs lay scattered about 
the road, with tiles and uprooted palings, and Follette knew that 
a bourrasque had passed over the village—one of those swift, sud- 
den storms that rise up in the mountains at a moment’s warning, 
and sweep over the country in passionate gusts, sometimes de- 
stroying in an hour the toil and hopes of a year. She uttered 
an exclamation of distress as, clasping her hands, she surveyed 
the scene ; then she dressed herself quickly, and made her room 
tidy, and waited for her breakfast, as hungry as a young bird. It 
was so long coming that she began to think something had hap- 
pened ; the kitchen clock struck six, but no other sound broke 
the stillness of the house. Victor had promised that he would 
call her if her uncle grew worse during the night; but he 
might have forgotten his promise. Or perhaps he had gone for 
the doctor; if so she might be wanted down-stairs. She opened 
her door and listened, but everything was quiet except the clock, 
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that sent its tick-tack up to her. Follette crept softly downstairs; 
the shutters were up, and the door still barred and bolted. Vic. 
tor evidently had not gone out. Perhaps he was with her uncle ; 
she stepped close to the door on tiptoe, but could hear nothing, 
An impulse seized her to open the door and go in; but fear 
checked it. Gripard might be very angry at seeing her, and, ill as 
he was, this was sure to do him harm. She stood, full of per. 
plexity, in the middle of the kitchen, and looked round as at an old 
friend whom she had been a long time without seeing ; the fami- 
liar objects—the wide, black hearth, the dresser, and the pots and 
pans—had a weird look in the shuttered darkness, while the sun 
shot rays in through the slits and made fantastic figures on the 
walls. While she looked round her, hesitating, a knock came to 
the door; without asking who was there Follette slipped back 
the bolt and lifted- the bar. A stranger stood on the threshold, 
attired in a travelling dress, his cap pulled low over his forehead. 

“ Follette!” said a well-known voice. 

“Jules!” And with a cry of joy she fell into his outstretched 
arms. ‘ 

There was no time to linger in the joy of the meeting. Fol- 
lette, in breathless haste, told Jules what had been going on at 
Quatre Vents, and her present alarm and bewilderment. 

“Victor has been up with him in the night and fallen asleep. 
I will run up and wake him,” said Jules; and he sped up the 
steep brick stairs, and knocked at Victor’s door, and opened it. 
“He must be with Gripard,” he said, returning to the kitchen; 
and he opened Gripard’s door softly and looked in. The shut- 
ters were closed, but there was light enough to show the old 
man on his bed, lying very still, with his eyes open. Jules put 
back the shutters and went over to the bed, Follette following 
close to him. ’ 


“ Patron, I have come a long way to see you, and here is Fol- 
lette ; won’t you speak to us?” 


“Follette! . . . Come here, ma petiote!” gasped the old man. 

Follette bent over him tenderly. 

“ May I give you a kiss, uncle? Will you forgive me?” she 
said, forgetting, in a rush of pity and affection, that it was she 
who had everything to forgive. 


“Ah! ... petiote. . . kiss me,” said Gripard, bringing out the 
words with a great effort,in gasps. “I was too . . . hard on thee 
. . . but I meant for the best ... I’m sorry .. . tell Jules... 


he'll be good to thee... Victor is a bad fellow... I was 
deceived .. . forgive...” 
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The old man could say no more, but he tried to clasp Fol- 
lette’s hand ; her tears were falling fast, and there was a look in 
‘his eyes for one moment that seemed to thank her for it; then 
they closed, and he went on muttering incoherently: “ Petiote 

. the will... in the forest ...mon Dieu!...ah!... 
mon Dieu! .. .” 

“He is dying!” said Jules under his breath; “let us kneel 
down and pray for him.” 

Follette dropped on her knees, and they prayed together for the 
soul that was passing away. Follette held the hand of the dying man 
in hers till he breathed his last. Then Jules said: “It is all over. 
Come away.” And he raised her and drew her from the room. 

She was sobbing so bitterly one would have thought the hard 
old uncle had been the tenderest of fathers; and so he now seem- 
ed to Follette. Jules took her in his arms and comforted her, but 
he quickly remembered that there were things to be done which 
must not be postponed. 

“1 will run down for Mme. Bibot,” he said, letting her go; but 
Follette clung to him like a frightened child. 

“Take me with you. Don’t leave me here by myself!” she 
said, glancing towards the door of the death-chamber. “ Where 
do you think Victor is?” she added, looking up with alarm and 
wonder through her tears. 

“Could he be in the garden? Let us look,” said Jules. 
They opened the kitchen door, and saw that the door at the other 
end of the passage was wide open, and the place strewn with 
leaves and brambles and rubbish of all sorts which had been blown 
in by the storm. 

“What can this mean?” said Jules in surprise. 

They stood looking round in utter bewilderment, when a 
sound that seemed to come from under their feet made both 
start. Foilette turned white as death. 

“Good God! it is from the cellar. It must be Victor!” said 
Jules ; and he went close to the door and listened. 

They heard it again, but it was impossible to say whether it 
came from a human being or an animal; the sound was like a 
stifled groan, and seemed to come from under some weight or 
intervening obstacle that muffled the voice. 

Jules put his mouth to the keyhole and called out: “Is it 
you, Victor?” The groan was repeated as with great effort, 
but no other answer was audible. 

“How in heaven's name did he get locked up here, and how 
are we to get him out?” said Jules. 
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“Uncle had a key, but I never knew where he kept it,” said 
Follette. ‘“Can’t the door be opened without one?” 

“We'll go for the blacksmith,” said Jules; and he sent his 
voice down into the cellar, bidding Victor have patience, that he 
would be released as quickly as possible. 

In ten minutes the village was on foot, and a crowd collected 
in the kitchen of Quatre Vents while the smith picked away at 
the lock of the cellar. When the door was opened a ghastly 
sight met the curious eyes that peered down into the darkness, 
Victor was stretched on his back, his face livid and stained with 
blood, while a faint moan issued now and then from between his 
clenched jaws. Several men went down with Jules and lifted 
him up; but the agony this caused to his spine, which had been 
severely. injured in his fall, was so great that it made the eyes 
literally start in his head; a sound that was indescribable came 
from his locked jaws, and then he was silent. They carried him 
up and laid him on the kitchen table. 

“Good God! he is dead!” exclaimed Jules, and the crowd 
recoiled, awe-struck. It was, in truth, a corpse that was in the 
midst of them—a corpse bereft of any beautifying touch of death, 
and made hideous by the convulsions of the last struggle, by 
throes of physical agony which the superadded pangs of remorse 
had cruelly intensified. 

The crowd were still gazing at the awful spectacle when 
Mme. Bibot came out from Gripard’s room with the key of the 
cellar in her hand. They made way for her to approach. The 
whisper was going round that Victor had been murdered; but 
Mme. Bibot pointed to the thumb that gaped, half severed from 
the hand, and then to the clenched jaws, and said: “There has 
been no foul play ; he has died by the will of God.” 
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A paper was found in Gripard’s pocket, stating that at his 
death Follette would receive a message from a certain notary at 
Tarbes. The message proved to be a will, in which everything 
was left toher. “Ina recent will,” said the testator, “1 bequeathed 
all I should die possessed of to Victor Bart. I now desire that it 
go to my niece, Follette, in her own right, hoping still that she 
will marry Victor Bart and that he will make her a kind husband.” 

He estimated the money at about two hundred thousand 
francs, but said that Follette would find a paper containing all 
particulars. No such paper was now to be found, and the cir- 
cumstances of Victor’s death, taken with the discovery of the 
gold that filled the bottles, led to the belief that the rest had been 
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stolen by Victor and hid away where it would probably never be 
found. Jules and Follette resigned themselves contentedly to the 
joss, and determined to think no more of it, when a guide to the 
missing treasure unexpectedly appeared in the person of their 
faithful friend, the dwarf. Nicol had seen Gripard several times © 
prowling about the forest in a particular direction ; once he had 
spied him on his knees, but not saying his prayers, he felt perfect- 
ly sure. Nicol shared the common belief as to the fabulous 
wealth of the miser, and made up his mind that Gripard was 
burying money ; but he held his tongue at the time, meaning to 
tell Follette some day. He now led Jules and her to the spot, 
and there, very near the surface of the soil, which was overlaid 
with a pile of brambles, they discovered a long line of bottles laid 
close together on their sides. 

There was great rejoicing at Bacaram and beyond it at the 
happy termination of the loves of Jules and Follette. They had 
made friends in their days of poverty, and these were called in to 
share their brighter fortunes. Jules did not return to Paris, but 
built an atelier to Quatre Vents and made his home there. He 
enjoyed amongst his friends, and the population all along that 
side of the mountains, the reputation of being a great sculptor; 
and if the enthusiastic praise of the world we live in, and fame 
therein unalloyed by envy, may be taken as witnesses of genius, 
Jules Valdory must certainly have possessed it. But he himself 
never believed this. He did not complain of failure, but he 
knew that he had failed. He had turned aside from the rugged 
path of that alluring but difficult ascent which might have led 
him to high artistic achievement. It was not a deliberate renun- 
ciation, but he had renounced. Had he tarried for some years 
longer in the keen and stimulating atmosphere of poverty, he be- 
lieved that it was in him to have climbed to the upper hill-tops. 
Yet he bethought him there must have been a flaw in his voca- 
tion, since it had needed this goad to keep it faithful; and if so, it 
was no wonder the goddess whom he had served with doubtful 
allegiance, and then deserted to walk in sunny paths with Fol- 
lette, should have ceased to bless him with her divinest inspira- 
tions. But she continued still to smile upon him, and many a 
humble hearth was made brighter by the graceful and delicate 
creations that found their way there from the atelier at Quatre 
Vents. So Jules was fain to content himself with the flickering 
light which the smouldering embers gave out, and sought no 
more to rekindle the flame which had burned so brightly on the 
altar of his early passion. 
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Our lives are manifold in their sympathies, but we are shallow 


creatures and can hold only one great love at a time; for such a ° 


love must reign supreme, and tolerates no rivalry. Before we 
elect our sovereign we are, some of us, like needles between 
opposing magnets, drawn this way and that, until the stronger 
force prevails; one moment we waver and recoil, attracted by 
the magnet that tempts us to ourselves. Most of us fall short of 
our ideal from want of courage, for the highest is only to be 
reached through sacrifice. 


Who shall say whether France lost a sculptor in Jules Val-- 


dory, or whether he renounced the nobler ideal in forsaking the 
marble for Follette’s love ? 


THE END, 
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IDEAL Catholicism, which is admitted by the most noble and 
generous of those who deny its objective truth to have a grand 
and winning aspect, is conformed to a just demand of our rational 
nature. It is reasonable to desire and expect in a divine religion, 
that essential character and those attributes and qualities which 
are represented in the Catholic Idea. -It is reasonable to desire 
and expect that the true religion should eventually prevail and 
triumph in the world, by the working of adequate causes under 
the supreme wisdom and efficacious concurrence of its divine 
Author. Itis reasonable to expect that it should furnish abundant 
satisfaction to the zesthetic part of our nature, making all the arts 
subservient to the dignity of divine worship and to the glory of 
the Creator. It is reasonable to expect that the true church and 
religion of Christ should fill up all the ages, from the First to 
the Second Coming of Christ, with its history, showing itself in 
grand proportions: which surpass all human institutions. It is 
reasonable to expect that it should offer full scope to the highest 
aspirations after sanctity of life, and heroic achievements in the 
order of supernatural virtue, together with copious and efficient 
means for the fulfilment of these desires. The desire for commu- 
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nion with the invisible and spiritual world is equally reasonable. 
It is reasonable to expect that it should give to all men of faith 
and good-will the greatest possible security of salvation compati- 
ble with the conditions of a state of trial and probation. It is 
reasonable to expect that it should contain a complete revelation 
of the counsel of God respecting human salvation, with all the 
means for constructing, on the basis of reason illuminated by 
faith, a consistent and harmonious science of theology and philo- 
sophy, logically concordant with all human science. Finally, it 
is reasonable to expect that it should furnish an unerring external 
criterion of certitude in doctrine and morals, as a supplement of 
the internal criterion, and afford a sure safeguard against the 
accidents of error to which the human mind is liable in matters 
so sublime and important. 

Every other form of philosophy or religion falls short of this 
just demand of our rational nature, and therefore, primd facie, 
presents an appearance of being a merely human, local, and tem- 
porary invention of the short wit of man, or a travesty and dis- 
figurement of the divine reality. There is a presumption at first 
sight that they are false. Only that form of religion which is 
embodied in the Catholic Church presents the appearance of real 
conformity to the rational idea of a divine religion perfectly 
adapted to the demands of our rational nature. It is, therefore, 
presumptively true, at first sight. Moreover, this very appear- 
ance is to a great extent so identified with the substantial reality, 
which must underlie it unless it be a mere illusion, that the 
reality is undeniable, to the extent of the clear manifestation of 
this identity. 

The future triumph of the Catholic Church as an ideal expec- 
tation is shown to have a real foundation of probability by its 
past triumphs, by the want of any rival power competent to 
thwart or forestall its progressive movement, by the fears and 
prognostications of its opponents, and by other reasons which 
derive their force from the evidence which other elements in the 
Catholic Idea present of their objective truth. 

The external splendor and beauty of the Catholic Religion is 
real because it appears. Beauty is something guod visum placet. 
In this respect, we need no argument, for we have the concession 
of our opponents. 

The real existence of the ideal sanctity of the Catholic Church 
is, at least partially, manifested by the mere statement of the 
theory which accounts for its attractive power by this reason, and 


is so obviously a fact of history that it is generally conceded. 
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The reality of communion with the spiritual world is more 
enveloped in obscurity, and is less easily accessible to investiga. 
tion by the greater number of persons. It chiefly depends on 
verification by another criterion outside of its own evidence, and 
we pass it by. The same is true of the security given by the 
sacraments to the hope of forgiveness and salvation. 

That the Catholic Church is the grand historical embodiment 
of Christianity is conceded, except in regard to its earliest period, 
and needs no proof. 

The logical harmony and consistency of the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, and the unwavering certitude produced by the 
criterion of authority, in so great a multitude of men through 
many ages, is really a conclusive proof of the objective truth of 
the doctrine and of the unerring character of the criterion, though 
in controversial argument other proofs are requisite in order to 
complete the demonstration. 

We have previously said that the whole essence of the Catholic 
Idea is expressed in the formula: the church is one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic. All else springs from or accedes to this quaternion 
of the ancient symbols of faith, understood and interpreted in the 
genuine sense of Catholic theology. We may sum up the fprimd 
facie evidence of the objective reality of that which is represented 
by the Catholic Idea, and prepare for giving the ulterior evidence 
of its total objective truth, in terms of the universal creed ; which 
are more suitable to our topic than any others, since they are 
hallowed by the perpetual usage and veneration of Christians. 

The ancient and historical church whose proper name is the 
Catholic Church is, in point of fact, at the present time indis- 
putably one and catholic, with no rival claimant pretending to 
be strictly and exclusively the possessor of these glorious insignia 
of the true church of Christ. The same society presents a primd 
facie appearance and presumptive claim to the note of sanctity, in 
the lofty ideal which it proposes to generous souls emulous of 
heroic virtue and great deeds in the arena of the spiritual com- 
bat; in the grand and consistent system of doctrine, the effica- 
cious and abundant means of sanctification and salvation, the per- 
fect moral code, the certain principles of universal ethics, which it 
proffers with authority in the name of God to all mankind. Also, 
in the abundant and extraordinary effects actually produced in all 
ages and in all parts of the world, in the moral and spiritual re- 
generation, the political, social, intellectual improvement and civi- 
lization of nations and multitudes, and in the wonderful saints 
whose names and deeds adorn the annals of Christendom. The 
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note of apostolicity appears, also, in the immemorial antiquity of 
her hierarchical order of bishops under the headship of the Pope, 
universally extended and subsisting in continuity of legitimate . 
succession, continuity of doctrine, and continuity of law and or- 

ization. The supreme pontiffs and the bishops under their 
jurisdiction, at the earliest epoch when the hierarchical order is 
conceded to have been in universal possession, had neither in- 
truded into the domain of any pre-existing possessors of apostolic 
-succession, set up any new claim, or separated from any prior 
community having a different doctrine and order. They held 
their position by virtue of an universally accepted claim of right- 
ful succession from the prince of the apostles and his colleagues. 
Their right to this succession is therefore to be presumed to be 
founded on a valid title of inheritance, on the principle of law: 
melior est conditio possidentis. ; 

It is evidently a very reasonable and modest assertion, that the 
Catholic Idea presents a primd facie appearance of being no mere 
concept of the mind, no ens ratzonis, no illusion of the imagination, 
having only an ideal existence, alluring, seducing, and deceiving 
those whom it has captivated, by its lofty and attractive sem- 
blance of truth ; but a concept having its foundation in an objec- 
tive reality. It is not possible to apply to that body of educated 
Protestants who have embraced the Catholic faith the sarcastic 
criticism of Napoleon I. on the French ¢migrés : “ It is easy to de- 
ceive that party, because it starts always, not from what exists, but 
from what it wishes .to believe.” If there be an ideal illusion 
which has deceived them, it is not one which is a creation of intel- 
lectual speculation or imaginative poesy, it is no visionary struc- 
ture like a castle in the clouds. The illusion is something exist- 
ing in reality, it is the Catholic Church itself, which professes 
and appears to be what it really is not, the one true church found- 
ed by Jesus Christ. This is the Protestant theory, that the Ca- 
tholic Church is a grand illusion, a great fabric invented and 
constructed by men, substituted for the genuine apostolic Chris- 

- tianity, and falsely pretending to have a divine origin. 

According to this theory, the actually existing unity and ca- 
tholicity of this great and ancient society of men professing the : 
doctrine of Christ have a human cause and principle, namely, a 
hierarchy exercising an authority in teaching and ruling devoid 
of any divine right and deriving from an invalid title, a hier- 
archy which is really a fraudulent usurper of dominion in Chris- 
tendom. The apparent sanctity of this umited and catholic so- 
ciety must be, for the same reason, an illusion, when considered 
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as a specific and exclusive note marking the true church of Christ. 
The appearance of apostolicity must be an illusion and the foun. 
dation of all the other illusive appearances which make the Catho. 
lic Church seem to be, in its primd facie aspect, and by its pre. 
sumptive claim of possession, the true church of divine origin, 
Let the illusion be exposed, and it will cease to be imposing and 
attractive. Let the genuine ideal which represents the authentic 
and original reality, the Christian religion which Christ and the 
apostles preached, be presented in the light of evidence, and the 
splendor veri will win both the intellects and the hearts of those 
who have been deceived by a false semblance of truth and beauty. 
There is no charm in a prospect of future triumph which calm 
reason perceives to be only visionary ; and it becomes abhorrent 
when the cause itself is not invested with the attributes of truth 
and justice. There is no great or abiding power in things which 
are only extrinsically beautiful, and which are not an embodiment 
and representation of spiritual truth and reality. The show of 
historical grandeur does not command the admiration of the 
mind, if it is a hollow semblance. : Pretended wisdom loses all 
appearance of sublimity as soon as its fallaciousness is detected. 
The magic is all gone from the marvellous as soon as it is dis- 
covered to be an illusion; and all authority loses its claim to 
respect when it is known to be usurped without right or title. 
The more supernatural, miraculous, mysterious, and divine a reli- 
gious system professes to be, the more absurd, ridiculous, and 
odious is the imposture, if the whole rests on fable and false pre- 
tensions ; the greater the dominion it claims over the mind, the 
conscience, the will of its subjects, and over human society, the 
more unbearable is the yoke of its spiritual despotism, and the 
more degrading the servitude of those whom it holds in bondage. 
A reasonable man would as soon bow down before one of the 
hawk-headed divinities of Egypt, or drown himself in the Ganges, 
as pay homage to an Ideal Catholicism which is a counterfeit of 
real Christianity ; if the reality can be shown him with clear evi- 
dence and confronted with the false ideal. If man cannot live by 
bread alone without intellectual and spiritual food to nourish his 
soul, neither can he live on visionary dreams of the future, or the 
romance of history, or baseless theories, or zsthetic excitement, or 
fabulous mythology, or the illusions of false spirituality, or on the 
word which proceeds from the mouth of man; but by every word 
which proceedeth from the mouth of God. Let it be shown that 
the Catholic Church is not the true church founded by the apos- 
tles, the just and exclusive possessor of a unity, sanctity, and ca- 
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tholicity of divine origin, and the Catholic Ideal is shattered. Let 
the genuine original, the work created by the word of the divine 
Christ, the masterpiece of the wisdom of God, be presented to 
yiew; with an antiquity more ancient, a catholicity more catho- 
lic, a unity more perfect, a priority of right to the apostolic suc- 
cession; with the splendor of truth and the beauty of holiness 
emanating from it like the light which shone around the head of 
Moses on Sinai and of Christ on the Mount of Transfiguration ; 
and the falsehood of counterfeit Christianity will be made evi- 
dent. 

If there is any such thing as the genuine Protestant Idea of 
the church and religion of Christ, those who call the Catholic 
Idea an illusion should be able to present it clearly and distinctly 
in its objective form, with the evidence of its correspondence to 
that reality whose existence and divine origin is unquestioned ; 
that it may be confronted with the Catholic Idea. We will not 
here inquire into the pretensions of the many and various repre- 
sentations of Christianity which are rivals in claiming primitive 
authenticity. We will suppose that the genuine Protestant Idea 
is something definite, recognized as held in common by orthodox 

_ Protestants, and a sufficient basis for an evangelical alliance of the 
sects professing to adhere to the Reformation. 

Now, there must#be a sure criterion of the judgment of the 
mind upon the respective truth or falsehood of these two opposite 
ideas, the Catholic and the Protestant. They present a dilemma, 
one term of which must be true and the other consequently 
false. God has given a revelation and promulgated a religion to 
the whole world through Jesus Christ and his apostles. It is cer- 
tain in itself, clear and distinct in its manifestation, and can be 
known with certitude by all to whom it is sufficiently proposed. 
It is the object of a faith and obedience which are strictly re- 
quired from men by their sovereign Lawgiver as the condition of 
everlasting salvation. It is evident, therefore, that the objective 
verity of this divinely-revealed doctrine and law of Christ is suffi- 
cient to cause in the mind to which it is presented the true idea, 
in and through which it is perceived, and assented to with a sub- 
jective certitude. It is also evident that no fraudulent substitute, 
falsely appearing in lieu of this objective verity, can effect the 
same certitude by presenting a similar evidence, sufficient to jus- 
tify an equally firm assent. It is only objective and certain truth 
which can produce subjective certitude. ‘Error in the rational 
judgments of the human mind is only an accident, not a result 
liable to occur from its natural and normal operation, as a subject 
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having its proportionate object duly presented before it. In the 
present case, no deficiency in the object or in the medium through 
which it manifests itself can be supposed. The only deficienc 
must lie in the subject himself and affect either his intellect or his 
will or both together, by placing an impediment to his receiving 
a true conception of the object or eliciting a full and firm assent. 
If this impediment exists, he may fail of gaining the subjective 
certitude which the objective verity is capable of producing, and 
he may make a false judgment. But this false judgment can only 
be an opinion which appears to be probable, it cannot be a cer- 
tain, undoubting assent. Moreover, if the truth has once gained 
its rightful and complete possession of the mind and will, it can 
never be ousted by error unless passion perverts the will and 
through the will debauches the intellect. 

We come back now to our first position and starting-point, the 
consideration of the phenomenon presented by the conversion of 
intelligent and educated Protestants to the Catholic Church, and 
the theory which accounts for it by the lofty and attractive ideal 
of Catholicism. 

There have been many thousands of converts from various 
Protestant sects, who have gone back to the communion of the, 
church of their forefathers, from the time of the Reformation to 
the present day, and their number is continually augmenting. 
They have been from every class in society, from all professions, 
of every grade and variety of intelligence and education, under 
all sorts of circumstances. A considerable number of these con- 
verts have been men of high intelligence, great learning, exem- 
plary probity of character, devoted piety, who have been brought 
up in the knowledge and practice of the Protestant religion from 
their childhood. These men have not been captivated by any 
illusion of the imagination which the unerring criterion of sober 
reason and evidence cannot approve, or an enlightened conscience 
sanction. They have embraced the Catholic faith at the com- 
mand of conscience enlightened by intelligence and knowledge. 
The cause of their doubting the soundness of the instruction re- 
ceived by their Protestant education has been, that the develop- 
ment of their understanding by thoughtful meditation and of their 
science by investigation and study, has revealed to them a lack 
of solidity in the reasons on which it is based, and of evidence in 
support of the truth of its alleged historical foundations. Their 
motive for investigation into the Catholic controversy has been 
the desire and love of truth, a sincere longing to know the will of 
God and fulfil it, for the sake of securing their own salvation and 
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promoting the eternal welfare of their fellow-men. It is impos- 
sible to assign any impediments which could have hindered them 
from perceiving and obeying the truth, by affecting either the 
intellect or the will. Liability to error, through intellectual or 
moral deficiency from the right rule of reasoning and volition, is 
an accident which cannot be reasonably supposed in the present 
case. The number of persons is too large, the differences of men- 
tal character, pursuits, local and personal circumstances, are too 
many and great to allow of any accident which might affect the 
mental operations of individuals, having any common influence to 
pervert the judgment ofall. As for prejudice, it has been the 
other way in its influence. All the passions, the human motives, 
the natural associations and predispositions, the temporal inter- 
ests involved, the ws inertig, have been on the side of not chang- 
ing. Many inconveniences, losses, trials, sufferings, and sacrifices 
have been arrayed before the view of those who have been mak- 
ing their deliberation, as the consequence of embracing and pro- 
fessing the Catholic faith, to deter them from obeying the voice 
of reason and conscience. Most, if not all, converts of the sort we 
are now considering, would have preferred to remain in some 
Protestant communion, or to keep aloof from any church, rather 
than to be received into the Catholic Church ; if they could have 
satisfied their conscience that they would not sin grievously 
by so doing. All the sources of truth and knowledge, all the 
means and aids for arriving at certain conclusions, have been 
within their reach. The Holy Scriptures, history, theology, have 
been open to their researches. They have made diligent use of 
these means, in many cases prolonging their studies for years be- 
fore making a final decision. The light which comes from above 
has been sought for by fervent prayer and the purification of 
the heart from sin. 

The question, how they came to be convinced and converted 
by the power of the Catholic Idea at the end of such an intellec- 
tual and moral discipline, presents itself anew, to every reason- 
able Protestant, as a psychological phenomenon which appears 
more and more inexplicable on any theory which he can find, the 
more closely it is looked into. The theory of a lofty and attrac- 
tive ideal overmastering the mind and the heart is- something, 
which only adds another phenomenon to be explained, but does 
not itself explain anything. Whence does Catholicism derive this 
ideal grandeur and attractiveness, in the view of men who tho- 
roughly understand the Protestant idea, and whose conception of 
what Catholicism really is, in respect to its essence and origin, 
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is derived from deep study and reflection? Why is not that idea 
which is supposed to truly represent the divine reality more lofty 
and attractive to their apprehension than any other? Why has it 
not, confronted with the Catholic Idea, made manifest the illy. 
sion, the semblance, the actual falsity of the counterfeit ? 

Besides these highly gifted and learned men of illustrious re. 
putation, a great number of persons, intelligent, educated, and sin. 
cere, have given a due examination to the evidences of the Cath. 
olic religion, and with all the signs of a prudent, deliberate, and 
conscientious deliberation, have embraced it with firm and un. 
wavering assent. Others, not educated, but sensible, upright, and 
fearing God, under circumstances which were a sure test of their 
earnest convictions and pure .motives, have given a testimony to 
the power of the Catholic religion to come home to the minds and 
hearts of men of good-will in every grade of mental cultivation 
and in all conditions of life, which, to those who know the history 
of the workings of these humble and obscure souls in seeking for 
the truth and grace of God, is no less striking than that of deep 
thinkers and learned scholars. : 

There is one signal instance of a man whose genius and uni. 
versal learning rank him among the greatest names of the modern 
age, Leibnitz, giving the whole weight of his authority in favor of 
the Catholic Church, yet never entering her communion. Others, 
such as Leo of Halle, the historian, have approximated in many 
respects so nearly to the complete system of Catholic doctrine, 
that the common judgment of men taxes them with an illogical, 
inconsequent faltering of judgment in holding back from a full 
confession of the total and absolute truth of Catholicism. Every 
one who has ‘the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
facts in the case knows, that there are many persons who not only 
come very near to Catholic doctrine in their convictions, but who 
are fully convinced of its entire truth, and yet never openly pro- 
fess it, because they are deterred by various private motives con- 
nected with their temporal and worldly interests. There is also 
another large class of individuals, who have no distinct and 
formed convictions, but who nevertheless admit hypothetically, 
that if there is any divine religion the Catholic religion presents 
the best or even the only claim to be so considered. Many will 
acknowledge that if Christianity be true the Catholic Church 
must be accepted by the same motives of credibility. Adherents 
of different Protestant sects often proclaim that the Catholic ar- 
gument is conclusive against all other parties except their own. 
Intelligent Jews generally recognize that the only credible alter- 
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native of Judaism is Catholic Christianity. Sceptics and infidels 
also very commonly estimate Protestantism to be an inconse- 
quent and incomplete sort of Christianity, a segment or broken 
frustum of the logical and historical whole; which must be, 
according to reason, entirely true or entirely false. The im- 
mense weight of the judgment of those learned and conscientious 
men; who have concluded from the premises of natural theology 
and of revealed religion that the genuine Christianity of Christ 
and the apostles is embodied in the Catholic Church, perfectly 
and exclusively ; is therefore increased by a great amount of ex- 
trinsic testimony to its logical validity and reasonableness. 

The remarkable conversions of learned and pious Protestants 
to the Catholic Church have their counterpart in similar conver- 
sions from the Greek schismatical communions, from Judaism, 
from the religions of India, China, and Japan, and from the sects 
of infidel philosophy. 

But we must not confine our attention to converts alone. 
Multitudes of persons educated in the Catholic religion, intelli- 
gent, learned, and’ sincere, have given their close attention and 
careful study to the investigation of the grounds and reasons of 
Catholic belief, and to the arguments of all sorts of adversaries 
who have assailed it and who have sought to establish some 
other system, whether theological or purely philosophical. The 
succession of these gifted, learned, and virtuous scholars and doc- 
tors in sacred science is unbroken and numerous, from the epoch 
of the earliest Christian Fathers to the present moment. They 
have possessed, at different periods of time, all the special advan- 
tages which accrue from being near to the beginnings and sources 
of Christianity ; coeval with its most momentous epochs of devel- 
opment, of conflict, of disaster, or of triumph; or contempora- 
neous with the most advanced stage of progress in all kinds of 
science and knowledge. Under all vicissitudes of times and na- 
tions, all mutations in human affairs, all phases and conditions of 
the church and the world, all intellectual and moral movements, 
one unerring and unchanging rule of faith has bound them in 
unity of profession under the authority of the successors of St. 
Peter and his fellow-apostles. The same rule has held in obe- 
dience to the doctrine and discipline of the Roman Church a 
countless multitude of the faithful. The Catholic Church can 
reckon in her communion, since the foundation of the Roman See 
of Peter, more than 2 50 popes, 100,000 bishops, 20,000,000 priests, 
and 10,000,000,000 lay members. This is an enormous army of 
witnesses to the power of the Catholic Rule of Faith and of the 
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authority claimed to be given by Jesus Christ to the Catholic 
Church, to convince and bring into willing captivity the minds 
and hearts of men of every class, condition, time, and country, 
The consent and concurrence of all the Eastern sects which have 
separated themselves from the supreme Roman See goes to aug. 
ment the mass of this testimony against the fundamental principles 
and doctrines of Protestantism. Even the best learning of the 
Protestant sects, according to their scale of approximation to. 
ward the position of the Greek Church, which is the least remoy- 
ed from Catholicity in doctrinal confession, gives witness against 
almost all the contentions of Protestantism and in favor of their 
contraries, taken singly and part by part. 

A Protestant may deduct from all this testimony as much as 
he may please to deny the value of a competent and reasonable 
judgment, on the score of ignorance, credulity, mental or moral 
supineness, and the vis inertig of human nature in the great mass 
of men. There remains still the great number of those whose 
intellectual and moral competence cannot be reasonably ques. 
tioned. Their unanimity and firmness of assent to the certain 
and entire truth of the object of faith proposed with authority by 
the Catholic Church is a psychological phenomenon, which must 
be accounted for by the assignment of an adequate cause and suf- 
ficient reason, by those who deny that it is produced by evidence 
and by the grace of God. The least that can be said, in view of 
undeniable facts admitted by the most enlightened and noble 
minds of Protestantism, is well expressed by an anonymous writer 
in these words: “If I had had the misfortune of not being a Ca 
tholic, two things would have disquieted me, I must aver: the 
first of these is the number and the intellectual superiority of 
those who have believed in the Roman Church, after examina- 
tion, since the time of Luther and Calvin; the second is the num- 
ber and the intellectual superiority of those who have abandoned 
Luther and Calvin to return to Rome. I should conclude that at 
least there is reason for examining, and I should make this exami- 
nation.” * 

We may add to this another reason for disquiet, the consent 
of those learned and holy men who lived near the times of the 
apostles, and in those ages following in which the extension of 
the papal power, and the growth of Roman doctrine, are sup- 
posed by non-Catholics to have modified .essentially the original 
Christianity of the ante-Nicene period. We may add, also, the 
consent of all ages and nations confessing Christ from the begin 

* From Feisset’s Cathol. et Protest., cited in Bonal’s Theology, vol. i. p. 423, eleventh ed. 
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ning to the date of Luther’s revolution. This disquieted Luther 
himself and made him tremble, and there is equal reason why his 
disciples should be disquieted with their master. “How often 
has my heart tremblingly palpitated, and reprovingly brought 
before me their strongest and only argument: Art thou alone 
wise? Are there so many universally in error? Have such 
great ages been in ignorance? What if thou dost err, and art 
dragging a multitude into error with thyself, to their eternal 
damnation !” * 





ENGLISH LIGHT LITERATURE. 


IT would not be easy to say what is light literature. ‘“ What- 
ever is not a treatment of grave subjects” would be a simple 
evasion of definition. Some of the gravest of subjects may be ren- 
dered light from the winningness or cunning of the style. There 
are some writers who can make play even out of science, while 
there are others who write ponderously on trifles. The greatest 
of English writers, Shakspere, was generally most light when 
most profound. The ripple on the deep waters—to use the com- 
monest of illustrations—seems more playful than the ripple on 
rivers. Perhaps our consciousness of depth imparts a charm. 
Perhaps, too, our sense of the deep wisdom of great writers im- 
parts a self-satisfaction of appreciation. No doubt a reader is 
more prepared to enjoy a book when his own sense of apprecia- 
tion is flattered. On this principle the young lady who gave her 
impression of Euclid as being “the wittiest book she ever read ” 
would be justified by the complacency with which she under- 
stood Euclid, or tried to imagine that she understood it. Proba- 
bly lightness is quite indefinable, because it depends less on the 
writer than on the reader. The educated mind finds a pleasyre, 
even a merriment, in the perusal of the deep pleasantries of “the 
profound.” Such pleasantries would be utterly imperceptible to 
the less cultivated—to the less penetrating—average reader. Let 

* Mire Lutherum torquebat illud argumentum : ‘‘Quoties, inquit, mihi palpitavit tremulum 
cor, reprehendens objecit eorum (Catholicorum) fortissimum et unicum argumentum : Tu so/us 
sapis? Totne errant umiversi? tanta secula ignoraverunt ? Quod si tu erres, et tot tecum in 


errorem trahas damnandos zxternaliter!” (Lutheri Opp., t. ii. fol. 344. Apud Bonal, vol, i. 
P. 409). 
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us take it that lightness is, to each separate reader, the gratifica. 
tion of his own sense of play, and not the aiming at light tone or 
light subject, which aiming is often unsuccessful. 

For example: what are called “comic papers” are generally 
the reverse of being light. The effort after lightness makes 
heaviness. Besides, as’ Amelot observed, “nothing pleases less 
’ than a perpetual pleasantry.” And to take up a paper, or evena 
book, foreknowing that we are going to be tickled, puts the mind 
into an attitude of criticism which spoils (what Akenside called) 
the “gay surprise.” Reading professed wit is something like in. 
venting it; there is an effort to detect in the reader, as there 
was an effort to evolve in the writer. All efforts are fatal to 
lightness, on the part of both writer and reader. “The ludi- 
crous,” if there be any, becomes as ponderous as its definition— 
which was given by the idealist, Kant—‘“ The ludicrous is the 
deliverance of the absolute, captive by the finite.” Exactly! 
Nothing could be more simple or more intelligible! We feel 
ourselves very much wiser—and we feel ourselves also much 
“lighter.” 

Of the many sorts of light literature—that is, professedly 
light—novels probably hold the chief place. That is to say, that 
when a man wants to amuse himself he ordinarily asks for a 
“good novel.” He does not ordinarily take up a volume of 
Macaulay’s History—which is really the very ideal of light read- 
ing, because it is both exquisite and satisfying—but he takes up 
some professedly inventive work which declines to use legs, but 
uses wings. Now, unquestionably romance may be amusing, far 
more than dull fact or homely life; but it must be said that it is 
surprising how very few romancers have used all the privileges of 
their craft. Considering that romance has no limits, no restric- 
tions ; that it soars into the infinite (theoretically) ; that all worlds, 
both the known and the unknown, are at the disposal of the airy, 
winged writer, it is really astonishing that not one novelist in a 
hundred even essays to get out of “the actual.” Allegory, ana- 
logy, poetry, aspiration are at the bidding of the imaginative 
writer, who theoretically leaves the roads and the pavements, 
and mounts up with wings as an eagle. Or even if his invention 
be built up of known materials, he can rear an Aladdin’s palace 
and can transport it. He has unlimited credit at his banker’s—his 
imagination—and can draw checks for ten million aspirations. 
Yet the romancer, who is the Dives of material, is ordinarily the 
pauper of creativeness. 

Want of object is what spoils most works of fiction. If you 
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say that the sole object is to divert, you have to define what you 
mean by diversion. There is the diversion of intellect, of heart, 
of even soul. But the appeal in each case must be made with 
distinct reference to the immediate state of mind of the reader. 
Thus, the intellectual reader must be diverted from the dry paths 
in which his intellect is accustomed to roam; the’ emotional 
reader must be stirred with such sentiments as do not recall his 
private sorrows ; and the reader of what is called a religious novel 
must find a tendency which does not shock his belief. Now, as a 
rule, in nine novels out of ten, it cannot be said that there is 
such fitness. Let us consider the English novel, since there is 
no country in the world which is more prolific in romances than 
practical and common-sense Britain. Three volumes, neatly 
bound, largely printed, containing perhaps nine hundred pages, 
propose themselves to our favor as meritorious compounds of in- 
vention, sensation, composition. Of most of these novels it may 
be said without injustice that they are constructively and intellec- 
tually “bosh.” The normal features are weak-headed “spoon- 
ing "—a word perhaps derived from nursery habits—the sugges- 
tion of the confines of impropriety, an improbable plot with a 
more improbable issue, and a sort of general debilitating of the 
brains. Our will is not strengthened, our heart is not solaced, 
and our soul—well, we were not supposed to have one. Or 
sometimes religion, in one form or another, will be mixed up with 
morbid emotionalism. There are lady writers who are prone to 
indulge their piety in the very middle of their rhapsodies on 
passion. But most writers leave out religion altogether as in- 
consistent with the worship of the senses. What enfeebles us 
chiefly is the exaltation of the passions above all which is intelli- 
gent and aspiring. Love is the most charming of all weaknesses, 
or sometimes the most strengthening of all virtues; but love 
which is simply sentiment or emotion fails to gratify any reader 
who has brains. Now, it cannot be doubted that to write a first- 
rate love-novel demands the highest intellectual gifts. To be able 
to impress the reader with the conviction that the affections were 
the homage of a fine intellect and fine character, to make both the 
hero and the heroine at once perfectly natural and exquisite, re- 
quires that the writer should have elevated conceptions as well 
as great power of description; whereas to make a man fall in 
love with blue eyes and a pink face, with the sweep of a muslin 
skirt or with little boots; or to insist that the grandest passion 
can be begotten out of one glance from beneath the folds of a 
Honiton lace veil, is only to insist that there is nothing so trivial 
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as what ought to be the truest of feelings. “He met her once; 
’twas in an omnibus; she looked; he looked; ’twas done” may 
be perfectly true of the two captives in question, but it is hardly 
worth immortalizing in type. And yet such a wondrous capti- 
vation is assumed to be fine fiction on the simple ground that it is 
very feeble fact. Most romancers seem to consider that the merit 
of fiction is that it is fact without vertebrz or without force; 
while at the same time it is called upon to propose marvellous 
issues—as if the marvellous and the weak were identical. 

Of excellent and really interesting novels there are scores, 
perhaps hundreds, in England. Lytton was a master of the his. 
torical school, and also of the philosophic and aspiring. Who 
has not wondered over the reach of his Zanoni and over the 
power of the Last of the Tribunes? Lytton was the exact op. 
posite of Dickens; for whereas Dickens was only at home in the 
simple sentiment of simple life, Lytton loved the big and the in- 
tellectual. Yet both these great writers were profoundly inno. 
cent in their grooves; they never did harm to a single reader. 
It would be happy if one could say the same thing of most novel- 
ists. Without mentioning names, it must be affirmed of the chief 
novelists who, in England, command the most attention, that they 
mar both their own characters and their readers’ by descending to 
the tricks of sensationalism. They do not compel us to rise with 
them, but allure us to descend far below them. They suggest 
just so much as may be the seed of morbid thought, and then seek 
their own refuge in a new chapter. Yet such very talented wri- 
ters are really without apology for even one idle descent into 
the unworthy. Their readers do not require it of them. They 
even regard such descent as disrespectful. The comic actor, Mr. 
Toole, says that he only plays burlesque because most people like 
it better than pathos; but in a theatre there are different audi- 
ences to be pleased, whereas in books there may be the writing 
for class. And yet experience has shown that a// classes are 
capable of being educated to prefer the best standards. Just as, 
in music, the English people now prefer the best masters, and 
will not listen—at public concerts—to trumpery music, so in 
fiction there needs nothing but “education” to lead people to 
hate morbid trash. The cheap editions of Lytton or Sir Walter 
Scott have led the masses to prefer such sound reading; nor 
would they ever care to invest money in twaddle, if they could 
always buy sense just as cheaply. 

There is nothing new in that fictional sensationalism which is 
characteristic of many modern novels, unless it be a certain real- 
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ism in sensation, as distinguished from the old love for mystery. 
The romances of the middle ages were full of sensation—or rather 
of extravagance in allegory—but there was nothing realistic about 
them. In these days sensation takes the form of strange crime 
or of multiplication of incident. The pretty legends which were 
fostered by the Crusades were often extravagant, but not morbid. 
In such romances as Sir Bevis of Hamtoun, as in hundreds of 
others of the same kind, there is the wildest exaggeration or su- 
perlative, but the idea is the praise of what is healthy. Even in 
that objectionable buffoonery which was levelled against reli- 
gion there was the profession of scorning what was unreal, not 
of making what was wicked to be interesting. Jugglers and min- 
strels, satirists and court fools did not seek to entertain by being 
morbid, but rather by too wild a truthfulness. And so, later on, 
we do not find that sensation became essentially realistic until 
twenty years ago. Take a comparatively modern novel, Melmoth 
the Wanderer, written by the Rev. Mr. Maturin; the sensation is 
derived from religious mystery, though the horribleness of the 
idea could not be passed. It was not until the locomotive 
and the telegraph did away with the illusions of distance that 
novel-readers seemed to prefer the “ vulgar world” to either the 
super or the preter-natural. They also have come to prefer 
the “vulgar world” to the scintillations of original thought. 
Those very learned treatises which have been written on the 
characteristics of true humor, true wit, true satire—whether by 
German, French, or English philosophers—are not needed for 
the explanation of a pleasure which is grounded on the liking for 
“the morbid.” When three volumes are made to depend for 
their interest on the issue of some vulgar, amorous intrigue, on 
the exposure of some tortuous criminal, or on the unravelling of 
some deeply-dug plot, we feel that we are only reading a po- 
lice report, dressed up with fanciful detail. Wit, humor, mys- 
tery, sentiment are ‘all dragged down into the gutters; whereas 
in earlier romances there was at least an aspiration, however 
rugged or fantastic the style. 

In no department of literature is there a wider hiatus than 
between the best and the worst English novels. Spite of the 
glorious backbone of quite modern romancing—such as Sir 
Walter Scott has happily left us—there is a perpetual issue of 
sensational catchpennies intended for Saturday-night readers. 
Murder is the fine art of such catchpennies, with fitting aux- 
iliary crimes. And then the illustrations! Well, the ///ustrated 
Police News only depicts in the actual what these novelists depict 
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in the fanciful. It is true that such trash is counterbalanced by 
the issue of good, cheap romances; and, better still, it is true that 
some of the best English romances are being constantly repro. 
duced in cheap editions. If we can now buy Scott's, and Lytton’s, 
and Dickens’ novels for a few cents, we need not complain that 
the poorer class of readers are driven to feed on cheap husks. At 
every bookstall there is choice of sound romances, as well as of 
sound histories, sound essays. A dollar will purchase a day’s 
profit. And it is also to be admitted that the bad forms of street. 
literature have recently been swept down the gutters. 

Can newspapers be spoken of as light literature? It may be 
said, Yes, if to interest the reader be really the chief point in 
lightness. And since what interests us to-day may not interest 
us to-morrow, and may be utterly forgotten the third day, the 
lightness is undeniable in one sense, that the interest is ephemeral 
or for the hour. Yet the higher sense of lightness must certainly 
involve benefit to the spirit, the intelligence, the fancy. Now, it 
is questionable whether perpetually shifting interests be really a 
benefit to the reader. It must have happened to many men to 
pass a week or a fortnight without so much as “ seeing a news- 
paper,” and to have occupied the time in reading sound works 
which have strengthened and gladdened their minds. Such inter- 
vals were most refreshing. The escape from the forced know- 
ledge of a score of follies or disasters was in itself an enjoyable 
serenity. Whereas the having the mind occupied, for some hours 
every day, with facts which, though interesting, are distracting, 
is only a profit provided that the distraction bars off much less 
profitable thought. Men whose misfortune it is to be “ literary,” 
in the sense only of “writing for the papers,” know well with 
what weariness they read the news, which has no newness from 
its perpetual novelty. Probably there is no task more wearisome 
than making a digest of news for a weekly paper. “Lightness” 
has no part in that task. But, at least, journalists do this for 
money ; and therein is a substantial profit. Whether the aver- 
age effect of reading the papers is light or is heavy in the public 
mind it would be difficult to form any conclusion; yet it is pro- 
bable that the pleasure from what pleases us is not equal to the 
pain from what pains us. Distraction, absorption, intense inte- 
rest may be as opposed to enjoyment as to serenity. Besides, 
everybody reads himself in current events, reads with his own 
spirit, his own experience; nor is it possible to dissociate one’s 
own ego from the myriad of human items ina newspaper. No 
human being can read through any one of the daily papers with- 
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out having his principles contradicted, his sympathies assailed 
or perhaps harrowed, his remembrances or affections disturbed. 
Is this lightness? If it be, then the reason must be this: that 
the normal state of the reader’s temperament is heavy. 
Whereas for lightness, in the purest senses of the word—light- 
ness which imparts profit with serenity—take such exquisite ex- 
amples as the writings of Addison, of Lamb, of Sydney Smith, of 
Goldsmith. Sheridan, or Sterne, or Swift might be light, but 
they did not respect our refinement. Probably Charles Lamb was 
the most typical of English writers, whose lightness was the soft 
breeze of a May day. He could make us laugh with most joyous 
appreciation while making us feel innocent as babies. It may be 
true that Sterne and Swift—both Anglican clergymen, though at 
an exceptional period of Anglicanism—could make us laugh as 
loudly as Charles Lamb; but there is a laughter which is health, 
and which produces health from a sense of its purity, and even 
sweetness. Charles Lamb was the king of such laughter. Bur- 
lesque, parody, irony were all too coarse for Charles Lamb, 
unless they were sweetened by good-humor. He was the very 
baby of literary innocence, with a dimpled and chubby, smiling 
face. Byron with his gorgeous abilities, or Theodore Hook with 
his joke-cracking, or Douglas Jerrold with his brain-wit (more 
than heart-wit), or Thackeray with his intellectual acerbity, or 
even Dickens with his deep diggings into sentiment, did not lighten 
our hearts like Charles Lamb, who was frisky as his name, and as 
harmless. Perhaps Addison was most like him in spirit, though 
Addison’s gift of satire was his forte. The Spectator papers stand 
out from all writings as the merriest yet the purest of satires. “I 
always fear to take up the Sectator,” said an aged Oxford don to 
' the present writer, “as often as the Thursday mornings come 
round, when I must select a fragment for Latin composition, be- 
cause I know I can never read a first sentence without reading 
the whole paper—and a dozen others.” Old-fashioned and pre- 
cise as was the style (though Addison was only principal contri- 
butor), there is a lightness and a perfect horror of vulgarity, with 
a lofty disregard of all “ breadth.” And it is the more creditable 
that this should have been so, since the epoch of Addison was not 
refined. Sterne and Swift both descended to a level which they 
found ready made by “ society”; but Addison appeared to force 
his own refinement into the very people whom he lashed with 
brilliant satire. Nor can it be said truly that any reading is 
“light” reading which does not caress us while it lashes us. It 


is impossible to call much of Byron light reading, because it is so 
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cruelly severe. Some one has called Byron “the devil’s avenging 
angel”; and certainly he does more harm than good, even while 
he is purposing to do good. If Charlotte Corday was “ the angel 
of assassination” it was because she inflicted vengeance on the 
wicked ; but poor Byron, glorious but unhappy Byron, inflicted 
vengeance for the sheer fun of his own caprice. An opposite of 
Byron was Goldsmith, who, in broad merriment as well as in 
tender story, was free from all venom or vinegar. His spirit was 
like the spirit of Dickens, though his sphere and his aspiration 
were different. Dickens has been called the most genial of 
writers; yet this is hardly true, considering the terrible pathos 
which he fetches out of every-day suffering. The spirit of 
Dickens was certainly genial; but his subject-matter was as often 
harrowing as cheering. And here it may be remarked that the 
individuality of Dickens—for he was not a bit like any writer 
who had gone before him—has led to his being imitated by 
crowds of writers, who fancy that they can exactly copy his 
style. Mistake quite as ruinous as vain! Nobody can copy 
anybody’s style. Dr. Johnson said that every writer has his style, 
if only he does not spoil it by imitation ; but in the last ten years 
we have had a hundred venturers who try to clothe their own 
thoughts in Dickens’ ego. And it invariably happens that when 
one man copies another man, no matter whether in writing or in 
manners, in peculiarities of wit or of habit, he always exaggerates 
the weak points, while failing to catch the charm of the strong 
points. A man might as well try toconvert his Roman nose into 
a Grecian nose as to appropriate another’s individuality. It is 
safe to try to avoid another’s faults, but it is futile to try to copy 
his graces. And we have now numerous writers—that is, in fic- 
tion-loving England—who utterly destroy whatever “style” they 
may possess by appropriating a style which they have not. 
Spontaneity is the highest charm of writing, as it is of an engag- 
ing personal presence ; and though “ imitation is the highest form 
of flattery,” it is the most fatal of the obstacles to “ style.” 

To a certain class of minds a weekly religious newspaper is 
presumed to be “improving light reading.” Well, there area few 
weekly papers which are both religious and light, and also im- 
proving in many senses ; but there are others which are only re- 
ligious in the sense of bitter controversy, improving in the pro- 
portion of their being despised, and light in the total absence of 
sound sense. In regard to magazines, it must be admitted that 
there are many which are brimful of sense and instruction; while 
even of the lightest sort there are very few indeed which of- 
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fend against propriety or taste. The newest feature, however, in 

leading magazines is the mixture of opposites in principles. In 

one and the same magazine we have two brilliant articles—writ- 

ten necessarily by antagonistic champions—advocating the exact | 
opposites of positions, theological, historical, or scientific. This ' 
may be a boon to the “ unattached,” but it is suggestive of rest- 

lessness, or even scepticism. The “lightness” of such reading 

must consist in the instability with which the reader may sit to 

his principles. And as the controverted points which are treated 

in this fashion are almost always important Christian verities, it 

cannot be regarded as respectful to Christianity that its verities 

should be posed like two prize-fighters. However, it is better 

that the reader—the general reader—should have a chance of con- 

sidering both sides than that he should know only one side—that 

side being the wrong side, as well as unfair to the right side. 

On the whole, it is gratifying that, considering the quantity, 
the quality of light reading should be so good. The streams of 
light reading which issue from the English press are not often 
poisoned, if polluted. To expect that they should be quite pure 
would be unreasonable; but they are as pure as any light reading 
of any country. They are far superior to French light reading, 
equal to if not better than the German, and not inferior to the 
Spanish or Italian. Saving the giants of the old Greek and Ro- 
man literature—in such departments as would now be called light 
—English light writers need not be much ashamed of intellectual 
or moral inferiority. The popular taste in this direction may 
perhaps be best judged by the literature which is fashionable on 
the stage. Good writing is more thought of in modern com- 
edy than is even scenic effect or sensation. Farce and burlesque 
must always remain what they have ever been, but comedy is 
aspiring, in a literary sense. The severity of criticism—a whole- 
some trait of a free press—obliges much carefulness and excision. 
The passing tone of society must be always imaged on the stage, 
but lightness is not allowed to kill force. The humor, the wit, 
the irony of modern comedy are about equal to such graces in 
past times—always excepting, of course, the “gods” of such 
literature, who are individual in all ages, and not imitable. 
Shaksperes, like Homers and Virgils, are no more to be copied 
than to be created. They crop up when they will and where they 
will, and their ancestral begettings remain a mystery. Carlyle 
says of Shakspere—and it is a big thought and a big truth—that 
he must be regarded as a product of the middle ages. Arguing 
on such a principle, we might anxiously inquire: What product 
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might we expect from the last three centuries; what giant can 
be begotten of the three hundred years which have passed (in 
“ enlightened” England) since Queen Elizabeth? We are afraid 
that we must not be sanguine. The Victorian era chiefly differs 
from the Elizabethan in its want of heritage of staid and grave 
thought. 





QUATREFAGES ON THE HUMAN SPECIES.* 


THE precision which characterizes the statements of most 
French writers is notably displayed in the latest work of M. de 
Quatrefages. However much the reader may be inclined to 
differ with his views and conclusions, he need be at no loss to 
ascertain them definitely and clearly. And when we reflect on 
the many painful hours it has cost readers to unearth the true 
meaning of some scientific writers, who veil either superficiality 
or crudeness in a murky mass of verbiage, the quality of clearness 
which belongs to M. de Quatrefages’ book becomes doubly grate- 
ful and refreshing. 

Even Mr. Darwin, who has won golden opinions from the 
critics for profuseness of illustration and aptness of metaphor, not 
seldom balks and baffles his readers by vagueness and obscurity. 
But in method as well as in statement M. de Quatrefages excels, 
and the logical mind experiences a substantial satisfaction in 
accompanying him along his various lines of inquiry. This luci- 
dity of arrangement likewise enables the reader to separate at a 
glance the wheat from the chaff, and to give prominence to those 
views which are most deserving of consideration. 

The author begins by regarding man as the possessor of pro- 

perties that pertain in common to all bodies, both organic and 
j inorganic, and then as endowed with a special organization which 
brings him into the category of living beings. While allowing to , 
man the possession of certain attributes which belong equally to 
his inferiors in the animated world, he holds that man is essen- 
tially (.2., generically) distinct from the latter, wherein, we must 
confess, he is guilty of some confusion both in terms and in 
thought. And first, in regard to terms, he is at fault when he 
writes : 


* The Human Species, By A. de Quatrefages, Professor of Anthropology in the Museum 
of Natural History, Paris, 
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“We can now return to the problem which gave rise to these expan- 
sions, and ask the question, Whether man should take his place in the 
animal kingdom ?—a question which evidently leads to another : Is man dis- 
tinguished from animals by important and characteristic phenomena abso- 
lutely unknown in.the latter? For more than forty years I have answered 
this question in the affirmative, and my convictions, tested by many contro- 
versies, are now stronger than ever.” 

Is there not a little ambiguity here? In the first place, the 
author asks one question which leads to another, an affirmative 
answer to which latter is equivalent to a negative answer to the 
former, and yet he ignores the radical difference between both 
by making answer in the affirmative alone. 

Now, it is evident that man may be distinguished from other 
organized living beings by important and characteristic pheno- 
mena, and yet not lose his real essential identity as animal. M. 
de Quatrefages assumes the point at issue when he asks whether 
man is in any essential respect distinct from animals, since he 
thereby takes it for granted that man is not an animal. 

Had he asked, Is man distinct from other organized sentient 
beings? he would have made himself understood. It is easy to 
perceive that man and such beings possess many characteristics 
in common, that they love, hate, and are jealous; but it is not so 
clear that they possess the faculty of reason which M. de Quatre- 
fages claims for them. He says: 

“The relative development of intelligence certainly establishes an enor- 
mous difference between man and animal. It is not, however, the intensity 
of a phenomenon which gives value to it from our present point of view, 
but simply its nature. The question is whether human intelligence and 
animal intelligence can be considered as of the same order.” 

In answering this question he says: “ As a rule philosophers, 
psychologists, and theologians have replied in the negative and 
naturalists in the affirmative.” Now, it is not, to say the least, 
in the best taste for an author gratuitously to declare that he is 
advocating an opinion ‘which is not in favor with philosophers, 
since he thereby challenges the opposition of not a few who may 
not be at all interested in his aspect of the discussion. This view 
of the equal participancy of man and beast in the God-like faculty 
of reason is precisely the same as that advocated by Herbert 
Spencer, who says that the faculties of brutes differ not from ours 
in nature, though immensely in degree. We cannot subscribe to 
this opinion, for if it were true that the intellectual faculties of 
men and the highest capacities of beasts were identical in nature, 
though differing in degree, we would, at times at least, perceive 
on the part of the latter some approach to the performance of the 
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operation which is pre-eminently characteristic of reason, and is, 
indeed, the triumph of its supremest effort—viz., that of abstraction, 
Now, it is easily demonstrated that the lower order of animals 
never accomplish this process of abstraction. Their knowledge, 
like ours, comes to them through the senses, but it is never 
divested of its sensible properties, never filtered through the 
active intellect to come forth the pure word of the mind. They 
know multitude, but they have no idea of number ; they perceive 
two objects differing in size, but they have no idea of relative 
magnitude; they know that a warm apartment differs from a cold 
one, but they have no generic idea of heat and cold. Thus, then, 
the power of abstracting may be set down as the distinctive 
badge of reason, and this power man alone among animals pos- 
sesses. This view of the question does away with the purely 
logomachical discussion as to whether the lower animals reason— 
a discussion in the meshes of which M. de Quatrefages unwarily 
allowed himself to be caught. 

But while we thus deprecate the attempt to obliterate those 
lines which separate the rational from the irrational animal, we 
fully agree with M. de Quatrefages in his view of what consti- 
tutes an essential and consequently ineradicable difference be- 
tween man and the lower animals. That they both reason he 
maintains, and in so far he classifies them under a common head, 
assigning to them an animal soul, the power of voluntary move- 
ment, and a greatly differing amount of intellectuality. The phe- 
nomena, however, which are distinctively characteristic of the 
human mind are, according to our author, the sentiments of re- 
ligion and morality, and it is for the purpose of strengthening his 
position in this respect that he brings forward biological facts. 
These sentiments essentially discriminate man from the brute 
creation. This line of: distinction is certainly much more obvious 
than that which separates reason from brute instinct, and is right- 
ly regarded by M. de Quatrefages as an unanswerable objection 
‘to the doctrine of evolution. The origin of the sentiment of mo- 
rality is differently accounted for by the disciples of the different 
schools of biology. John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Win- 
wood Reade, Huxley, Vogt, Tyndall, and Lewes hold that it is 
the result of the continued operation of the law of natural selec- 
tion, that utility is the parent of right, and that the sentiment of 
duty is the outcome of evolution. Moral sentiment is, according 
to these speculators, the result of a struggle for life, wherein those 
individuals survived who possessed traits and tendencies most 
helpful to the preservation of the race or species, and those who 
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exhibited tendencies of an opposite character perished. The con- 
centrated and gradually consolidated results of such survival 
were separated from the original appetite of which they were 
born, and became organized experience. Thus virtue became, as 
Mr. Mivart well puts it, “a sort of retrieving which the thus im- 
proved human animal practises by a perfected and inherited habit, 
regardless of self-gratification, just as the brute has acquired the 
habit of seeking prey and bringing it to his master instead of 
devouring it himself.” These writers all point to the records 
of ethnography in support of their opinion. Sir John Lubbock 
maintains that the moral sense is entirely wanting in savages, and 
in proof he cites the case of the Australians, Tahitians, Tasma- 
nians, and other degraded savage tribes. That this statement is 
entirely false M. de Quatrefages abundantly proves, and in such 
a manner that the Aryan claimant for a code of morality supe- 
rior to that in vogue amongst the lowest tribes of Oceanica ought 
to feel that silence in the matter is the better policy. The polish- 
ed gentlemen who lounged in the baths of Diocletian, or simper- 
ingly inquired amid their cups, “Quid dia poemata narrent?” 
knew such vices as would startle the simple-minded Polynesians; 
and when the most repulsive form of immorality can boast of a 
Greek appellative, combined according to the most select rules of 
Attica, it is hardly logical to point to the excesses of some savage 
peoples in proof that they are devoid of moral sentiments. 

A celebrated traveller, speaking of the inhabitants of the Fiji 
Islands, remarks: “ The people are simple and confiding. when we 
arrive, perfidious when we leave them. Once sober, brave, and 
honest, we make them drunken, lazy, and finally thieves. After 
having inoculated them with our vices we employ these very 
vices as an argument for their destruction.” Does not this sound 
like evolution @ /’envers ? 

The evolutionary explanation of morality possesses, however, 
a defect which it is strange that a man of Herbert Spencer's 
penetration overlooked. Actions viewed 7m se are indifferent; 
morally speaking. They may be materially good and formally 
bad. It is the form that gives the flavor of morality to an action; 
and granting that, out of the struggle for the survival of the fit- 
test, a sentiment may have been evolved which conduces to the 
good of the race, that sentiment can give birth only to a line of 
conduct that is materially good, and so lack, according to the 
common feeling of mankind, the indispensable element of modral- 
ity. The repulsive vices of savage tribes are not so immoral as 
the corruptions of modern society, because they often lack the 
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element of formality which is never absent from the peculations 
of the confidential clerk or the impure dilettanteism of the fash- 
ionable rou¢. Materialistic physiology pretends to discover in 
the structural development of the brain the origin of the moral 
sentiment, and thus to shed light on the conclusions of evolution- 
ary biology. Naturally its attempts are fanciful and far-fetched, 
Maudsley asks, “ Whence is derived the beginning or the first 
shoot of a moral sense? The answer, which may be thought not 
so fit, but which, nevertheless, I propose to make, is that the root 
of the moral sense must be sought in the instinct of propagation. 
... It is not appropriative but distributive ; not egoistic, so to 
speak, but altruistic.” Such is the system of ethics evolution 
would have us accept, and such the anthropological inquiries of 
M. de Quatrefages utterly overthrow. He proves conclusively 
that there is no law-observing progress in the growth of morality 
among men, but, on the contrary, that there is a marked increase 
of vice in the great centres of modern civilization, over what we 
find in the secluded hamlet or among the nomads of the desert. 
Nay, more, he shows that the white man’s intercourse with his 
less favored brethren has left a serpent’s trail behind, poisoned 
and corrupt. The annals of ethnography and ethnology contain 
nothing to show that there ever existed a tribe of men utterly de- 
void of moral sense, and it is certain that their peculiar ideas in 
some matters is no less at variance with the principles of strict 
morality than are many notions floating in society the immoral- 
ity of which is obvious, and yet which Christians alone, and, for 
the most part, Catholics alone, repudiate and disavow. What has 
been said of morality is equally applicable to religion. The evo- 
lutionists see in it but an extravagant development of social cohe- 
sion which serves to unite members of the species under circum- 
stances calculated to retard its progress. God and his attributes 
are relegated to the domain of the Unknowable by Mr. Spencer, 
for there his influence on the growth and development of human- 
ity is calculated to do less harm. But religion, they say, has 
played an important part in the history of human existence; it 
marks a stage in the progress of evo!1tion; and consequently the 
lower races of men possessed no religion. Yet it is readily de- 
monstrable that no tribe of men, no matter how degraded, has 
been entirely devoid of the sentiment of religion. M. de Quatre- 
fages has proved this beyond all question, as Mr. Mivart and 
many other naturalists did before him. We will not dwell on the 
proofs which our author adduces in support of his view as to 
the universality of a religious sentiment, further than to remark 
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that he has effectually silenced the most obstinate of his adversa- 
ries by showing that an erroneous conception of the Deity and 
his attributes differs immensely from a denial of his existence. 
M. de Quatrefages bases his belief in the unity and immutability 
of the human species on the possession of these two sentiments, 
and this conviction furnishes the key-note to his whole treatise. 
He says : 

“Jt is not, therefore, in the phenomena connected with the intelligence 
that we shall find the basis of a fundamental distinction between man and 
animals. But in man the existence has been proved of fundamental phe- 
nomena of which nothing either in living beings or inanimate bodies has 
hitherto been able to give us any conception. 1st. Man has the perception 
of moral good and evil independently of all physical welfare or suffering. 
2d. Man believes in superior beings who can exercise an influence upon his 
destiny. 3d. Man believes in the prolongation of his existence after this life.” 


Having thus categorically stated his views as to the essential 
difference between.man and other organized beings, the author 
proceeds to the consideration of the various attempts that have 
been made to solve the riddle of the origin and history of man- 
kind. Two leading theories have been broached in solution of 
the difficulties that surround the problem, both beset with ob- 
scurities and perplexities which have sorely taxed the patience 
of investigators. Polygenism regards the different races of men 
as descended from as many primitive stocks as there are varieties 
of type, whilst monogenism teaches that varieties are but branches, 
all springing from one parent trunk in which were contained the 
possibilities of all types. Polygenism is the simpler but less sci- 
entific answer to the question whence we came, and has been re- 
jected by Buffon and Linnzeus, Cuvier and Lamarck, Blainville, 
the two Geoffroys, Miiller the physiologist, and Humboldt. Mod- 
ern science of the sober type takes precisely the same ground as 
that taken by the Catholic Church in the sixteenth century when 
it maintained against the reformers of Geneva that pre-adamitism 
was inadmissible. Yielding to the tendency to make private 
judgment supreme arbiter in such matters, M. la Peyrére, a Pro- 
testant officer in Condé’s army, inferred from certain passages in 
Genesis that the Jews alone were descended from Adam and Eve, 
and that the Gentile world had a pre-adamitic origin. A heated 
controversy over the matter was waged by theological writers on 
both sides, till patient search in the bodk of nature settled the 
question in favor of monogenism. Polygenism stands powerless 
before difficulties it does not even pretend to grapple with, 
while monogenism multiplies difficulties, indeed, but at the same 
time supplies the means for getting rid of them. The more the 
problem bristles with them the greater delight does the natural- 
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ist experience in facing it, provided the least gleam of hope makes 
him feel that success will crown his efforts. It was in this spirit 
that M. de Quatrefages undertook his task; and though he has 
trodden thorny paths in the course of his speculations, still an 
ample harvest of truth has rewarded his labors. With a due ap- 
preciation of the importance of a clear and accurate meaning of 
terms, he discusses the various definitions of the word species, and 
contents himself with one which, though differently formulated 
and somewhat restricted in its application, is substantially the 
same as that given in our ordinary hand-books of scholastic phi- 
losophy. “ Species,” he says, “is a collection of individuals more 
or less resembling each other, which may be regarded as having 
descended from a single primitive pair by an uninterrupted and 
natural succession of families.” The definition is perhaps open 
to the charge of being overloaded with terms and being too re. 
stricted in application, but it at least so far agrees with the true 
conception of species that it admits its objective truth and allows 
it to possess a foundation in reality (/undamentum in re), inde- 
pendent of mere mental operation. Species thus understood is 
subject to variation, but excludes transmutation as destructive 
of the essence of specific character and calculated to bring con. 
fusion into the whole domain of science. 

Darwin makes transmutation the basis of his theory of devel- 
opment, and so does away with the notion of species and genera, 
and even makes scientific classification impossible. M. de Qua- 
trefages, proceeding in what he deems to be a strictly scientific 
method, appeals to analogy in support of his conclusions, and es- 
pecially bases them on observations made in the vegetable and 
lower animal kingdoms. If plants and brutes exhibit phenomena 
which determine species, the same phenomena occurring under 
similar circumstances among men ought to lead to the same logi- 
cal results. We just remarked that species admits of variation, 
but that varieties, notwithstanding very pronounced morpholo- 
gical differences, invariably retain the essential characteristics of 
the species. This fact has an important bearing on thé conse- 
quences drawn from the crossing of varieties. Original sexual 
characteristics never disappear throughout the ever-changing fea- 
tures of variation, for the reason that there is no attempt to vio- 
late the law of specific descent. Varieties thus produced may 
interchange, and the result is called a mongrel. The crossing of 
species, if fruitful, results in the production of a hybrid. Mongrel 
reproduces mongrel, and hybrid, if productive, reproduces hybrid. 
In view of these obvious facts M. de Quatrefages draws the con 
clusion that if the phenomena accompanying the sexual results 
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which follow from the union of mongrels (the crossing of varie- 
ties) essentially differ from those which characterize the union of 
hybrids (crossing of species), we have a means of determining 
whether the most opposite types of men differ as varieties of the 
game species or as species totally distinct. 

A variety is defined as “an individual, or a series of indivi- 
duals belonging to the same sexual generation, which is distin- 
guished from the other representatives of the same species by 
one or several exceptional characters.” According to this defini- 
tion mere morphological differences go for naught so long as 
identity of sexual origin is indisputable. Indeed, the history of 
plants especially points to the widest range of morphological 
difference between varieties. We have only to allude to the 
acacia, one thornless specimen of which, discovered in 1805, has 
given birth to all the thornless acacias now distributed over every 
part of the globe. Thus the morphological differences between 
plants, clearly the outcome of the same specific stem—differences 
that are destructive even of supposed botanic peculiarities—must 
be extremely striking. But even in the animal kingdom the same 
fact is equally perceptible and impressive. Dogs and horses de- 
void of hair are known to exist. Certain breeds of European oxen 
imported into the warm countries of Central and South America 
begin by exhibiting a very fine coat of hair, which in the course 
of time altogether disappears. This phenomenon has been well 
known for years, and no objection had been made against specific 
origin on account of it; but when a few travellers told of men en- 
tirely hairless, speculation became rife as to the identity of their 
origin with European races. And yet mature inquiry revealed 
the fact that those so-called hairless men* had made themselves 
so by depilation. Variations in size are still more striking be- 
tween many animals specifically similar than between the most 
widely-separated races of men. 

The following table exhibits these differences at a glance: 
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mall Spaniel..|o.305 1 
Dogs (length)...... St. Bernard....|1.328 3 4.271 § 1.0252 4.27 0.2 
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Morphological differences, therefore, may prevail quite exten. 
sively without infringing upon specific identity. And it is worth 
while here to remark that the science of zodlogy, to which pro. 
perly belong the consideration and discussion of generic relations, 
herein differs from physiology in that it does not exaggerate the 
importance of morphological characters, but.deems them to 
depend on variation of species, while physiology refers them 
either to transmutation of species or to specifically distinct ori- 
gins. Comparative physiology, it is true, is a useful science and 
has been rich in valuable results, but it should be regarded only 
as a branch of zoélogy, and in the hands of the naturalist alone 
can hope to avoid excesses into which it has fallen when niade 
subservient to human physiology. The existence of marked mor- 
phological differences being no bar to similarity of specific con. 
stitution, the question presents itself, How may we determine the 
difference between species and mere varieties? As before hinted, 
M. de Quatrefages places this difference in the essential pheno. 
mena which characterize hybrids and mongrels. Hybrids, as a 
rule, are non-productive, whereas increased fertility exists among 
mongrels. ; 

Many interesting facts in natural history are adduced by our 
author in support of his conclusion that every feature attending 
the propagation of mongrels and hybrids respectively, points with 
telling force to specific similarity between the latter and specific 
difference between the former. When varieties (individuals of 
the same species) cross they become, after a few oscillations, con- 
solidated and settled for many generations, but suddenly manifest, 
even in a remote link, a return to characters of either parent of 
pure breed. This phenomenon is called atavism ; but it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that atavism is never accompanied by a 
complete disappearance of traits pertaining to the parent from 
which ‘there has been a family departure. To show at how 
remote a point such a phenomenon may occur Darwin cites 
the example of a fowl-breeder who, after forty years’ endeavor 
to free his poultry-yard from a Malay strain, found it still occa- 
sionally recurring. Atavism, therefore, is the physiological 
bond which unites mongrels with their ancestors, marking an 
identity of specific origin. With hybrids the facts are entirely 
different. In their case infertility is the rule and marked irregu- 
larity the characteristic of the few deviations therefrom. More 
than two thousand years ago Herodotus regarded the fertility of 
mules as a prodigy, and in the year 1828 the whole Mussulman 
population of Algeria gave themselves up to long fasts, with 
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the view of appeasing the diviné wrath as made manifest, Dame 
Rumor hath it, in the fact that a mule had conceived. Every 
attempt, indeed, to perpetuate the product of certain species 
which the common sense of mankind holds to be essentially dis- 
tinct has been thwarted at every step or signalized by all manner 
of irregularities and failures. The most interesting phenomenon 
which has characterized the few successful attempts at crossing 
species is what may be called reversion. Reversion is a return of 
a hybrid product to its prototype with a complete loss of the 
characteristics of the original parent from a resemblance to which 
there had been a departure. One of the two bloods is irrevocably 
dispelled, and the reverted progeny is as pure as though there 
never had been an intermingling of species. Atavism is proof of 
the physiological bond between all the representatives, more or 
less modified, of one species; reversion is a complete sundering 
of the same bond between the descendants of two species acci- 
dentally or artificially united. The only exception that seems to 
impugn this conclusion is that of a species of wheat which, uniting 
with another species, has maintained a distinct form for many 
generations. This hybrid is known in botany as the 4 gilops spel- 
teformis. But the clever naturalist who has so far succeeded in 
keeping it alive assures us that it is only by means of the most 
painstaking precaution that this artificial plant can be preserved. 
So, in view of the marked differences which obtain between the 
results of mongrelism and hybridism, it is fair and logical to infer 
that mongrels belong to a species really and essentially identical, 
to employ a scholastic expression, and hybrids are separated by 
the impassable chasm of distinct specific constitution. 

Unscientific writers, men little versed in the rules of logic, for 
whom terms are shaded off from each other only by a hazy line of 
demarcation, are readily betrayed into confounding the terms spe- 
cies, race, and variety ; and since words are mere arbitrary symbols 
of thoughts, so, they believe, the thoughts represented by them are 
separated only by a purely arbitrary difference. It is a significant 
feature of the logical condition of the scientific mind when M. de 
Quatrefages feels called upon to defend himself against the charge 
of what he calls orthodoxy, as though heterodoxy should be the 
distinctive badge of the true votaries of science. To M. de Qua- 
trefages it is a matter of little moment whether his conclusions, 
drawn from what he deems the most carefully considered scien- 
tific premises and data, are in accord with the doctrines of the 
Christian Church or opposed thereto, so long as they have the © 
sanction of truth and logic. He proclaims himself to be a free 
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lance in the great army of truth-seekers, and recognizes neither 
friend nor foe in the pursuit of his legitimate quarry. His posi. 
tion is logical for one who is indifferent to the claims of Chris. 
tianity, and practically, though not theoretically, consistent with 
the attitude of a Catholic towards truth; for the latter pushes his 
investigations fearless of consequences, since he knows that each 
truth is a sister to the other, and all borrow lustre from the truth 
that is divinely revealed. 

But M. de Quatrefages says he is not engaged in theological 
controversy, and pursues his course irrespective of it, and so, he 
maintains, his orthodoxy is all unconscious and the unavoidable 
outcome of strictly scientific research. He insists that those who 
confound species with race ignore all the researches of the past, 
and especially the magnificent labors of Buffon, the Geoffroys, 
Kdlreuter, and Naudin. They overlook the constant facts of our 
poultry-yards, our orchards, and our stables, and shut themselves 
up in the narrow confines of a withering scientolism. In this 
class he does not hesitate to include even Darwin, and charges 
him with having overlooked the radical differences between hy- 
bridism and mongrelism in the experiments he made upon the 
Bombyx cynthia and the Bombyx arrindia, having failed to state 
that disordered variation appeared in the second generation, and 
that reversion to one of the parental types was rapidly approach. 
ing completion. Species is therefore a reality and not a develop- 
ment from a homogeneous pangenetic cell into a heterogeneous 
and constantly diversified compound. The statement alone is 
barbarous and unscientific. If now we apply the law which 
governs hybridism and mongrelism to the human family, we will 
find that every characteristic of mongrelism attaches to the race, 
and that we observe neither disordered variation nor reversion in 
the union of the most widely separated varieties of men. On the 
contrary, fertility and permanence of type characterize the union 
of the latter—a fact totally at variance with the results of hybrid- 
ism. The words which conclude M. de Quatrefages’ chapter on 
the unity of the human species are both forcible and significant, 
and bear the stamp of impartial scientific conviction. He says: 


“Now, I wish that candid men who are free from party spirit or preju- 
dice would follow me in this view, and study for themselves all these facts, 
a few only of which I have touched upon, and I am perfectly convinced that 
they will, with the great men of whom I am only the truth-enforced follower 
—with Linnzus, Buffon, Lamarck, Cuvier, Geoffroy, Humboldt, and Miller 
—arrive at the conclusion that all men belong to the same species, and that 
there is but one species of man.” 
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These words have the true scholar’s ring about them, and it 
is pleasant to meet on the highroads of science a man who has 
shaken the dust of discipleism from his shoes and is willing to 
accept the returns of observation and experience for what they 
are worth. M. de Quatrefages might, indeed, have attacked the 
doctrine of evolution from a more radical stand-point, and conse- 
quently with more effect, were it not that he would thus be led to 
wander from the proposed object of his labors. If it is true that 
all experience is opposed to the obliteration of specific lines be- 
tween animals seemingly congeneric, how much more at variance 
with the claims of evolution is the fact that species far remote do 
not exhibit the slightest tendency to interchange! If there is no 
essential, and consequently no impassable, barrier between species, 
why will not the bear and the bison, or the fox and the ferret, 
propagate hybrids? It may be answered that evolution is a slow 
process and leads to results by gradual change; but we retort that 
such gradual change so called, and such slow process so claimed, 
are only misnomers for permanence of type, and that if there 
were no essential and insuperable difference between species de- 
viations from the law of non-essential separation would occasion- 
ally occur, and we would have monstrosities from time to time, 
and such confusion as would render the labors of the naturalist 
nugatory, if not null. If we come to regard species as “an arti- 
ficial combination which is necessary for convenience” (Darwin), 
we might as well abandon for ever all hope of establishing zodlo- 
gical grades on a basis of necessary order. 

Though the leading features of Mr. Darwin’s theory have 
already been frequently discussed, and the claims of “natural 
selection,” together with the laws of divergence, continuity, perma- 
nent characters, and finite heredity have been rejected for valid 
reasons, we deem it proper to call the attention of our readers 
to the views entertained by M. de Quatrefages on these sub- 
jects. He does not agree with the majority of anti-Darwinians, 
who seem to be actuated by feelings of personal hostility to 
the great naturalist, and who reject his theories im toto be- 
cause of the pernicious consequences to which they lead. That 
there is a struggle for existence and a consequent selection 
no one, says M. de Quatrefages, can for a moment deny. The 
whole face of nature is a battle-field where the weakest must 
yield to the strongest and the unwary fall victims to the wily. 
In this struggle every man has his hand unconsciously lifted 
against his brother, and is unwittingly seeking out a flaw in 
the armor of his dearest friend, that he may pierce him to the 
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heart. The very law of existence necessitates this struggle, else 
the earth could not hold its swarming millions. But that the 
survival of the fittest thence ensues is not true. If the battle 
were always waged in the open plain, then, indeed, the victory 
might fall to the strongest and the guerdon be given to the fleet. 
est. But other circumstances constantly occur to paralyze the 
strength of the bear or the panther, or to baffle the agility of the 
tiger. M. de Quatrefages illustrates this fact quite interestingly 
by a reference to the natural history of the rat in France. A ya. 
riety of brown rat entered France in the last century, having made 
its way from the banks of the Volga. He was more ferocious than 
the indigenous black rat of the country he invaded, and the latter 
was soon exterminated. He seemed, however, to hold the weak 
and timid mouse in greater detestation even than the-black rat; 
but as he could not follow the little creature into its tiny home, he 
was compelled to desist from attacking it. Mere trifles some. 
times turn the scales in favor of the stupid and the weak, and the 
richest prizes fall to their lot. It is true, however, that, all things 
considered and in the majority of cases, those animals survive to 
whose existence environments are most favorable; and it is like- 
wise true that adaptation to such environments must work some 
change in the rudimentary intelligence and instincts of animals. 
So far M. de Quatrefages is willing to accept the law of natural 
selection, though he prefers, and it seems to us with good reason, 
the term elimination, since selection denotes a conscious process. 
When, however, Mr. Darwin attributes to the law of natural selec- 
tion, to the struggle for existence and the consequent survival of 
the fittest, the power of indefinitely modifying organized beings so 
as to render it possible for any given organism, when duly sub- 
jected to the above conditions, to be changed into any other what- 
soever, he is at war with common, sense, experience, and facts. 
Common sense proclaims the existence of species, experience veri- 
fies it, and innumerable facts attest it. The vital flaw, therefore, 
in the Darwinian theory is the denial of the reality of species, and 
it is on this point that M. de Quatrefages tries conclusions with 
the English naturalist. He says: 


“I have been unable to find in any of his works a single precise state- 
ment in regard to the meaning of the word species, and this accusation is 
the more severe from being brought with justice against an author who 
claims to have discovered the origin of species.” 


Mr. Darwin is an indefatigable student and a successful na- 
turalist. Indeed, the science of biology is indebted to him for its 
greatest triumphs, and his name will live wherever true science 1s 
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cherished and sacredly guarded. But he is no logician, and his 
reasoning should put a school-boy to the blush. He gives no de- 
finition of species; he constantly uses it as a synonym for race and 
yariety, and thus paves the way to the most bewildering confu- 
sion. We appeal to all those who have read his works entitled 
The Descent of Man and The Origin of Species, and ask them if this 
arraignment is not perfectly just, and whether they have not risen 

_ from the perusal of these treatises as from the contemplation of a 
beautiful panorama which seemed to begin nowhere and to end 
nowhere, having no definite aim or purpose. That his works are 
replete with interesting facts no one can gainsay—his magnificent 
work on pigeons alone is proof of this—but his reasoning is radi- 
cally defective. He argues in a vicious circle after this fashion : 
Nature everywhere presents morphological differences and re- 
semblances susceptible of classification. This classification results 
in a hierarchy of organized beings, throughout which we perceive 
a gradual ascent from a lower and consequently more simply or- 
ganized class to a higher and more complex one; therefore the 
latter are the outcome of the former, and there are no specific dif- 
ferences, there is no species, whatever the word may mean. The 
conclusion of this enthymeme he makes the antecedent of another, 
and reasons inversely in this manner: There is no specific dif- 
ference between organized beings—z.c., there is no real species ; 
therefore there has been a development from a lower to a higher 
order—that is, there has been a transmutation of species. This is 
his argument in a nutshell; and no matter how he may multiply 
facts, dazzle us with brilliant discoveries, or enchant us with the 
witchery of his style, he cannot escape from the charge of uncon- 
secutiveness. 

Huxley, who is called the philosopher of evolution, must have 
been aware of this radical defect in the reasoning of Darwin when 
he wrote: “I adopt the theory of Darwin under the reserve that 
proof should be given that physiological species can be produced 
by selective crossing.” Why, on this very point the whole con- 
troversy turns. There is nothing to accept, indeed, that is new 
but this. M. de Quatrefages does not confine himself to the 
mere expression of the charge he brings against Darwin, but 
Supports it by unassailable proof. Arguing that no amount of 
morphological change can obliterate original specific identity, he 
mentions a fact of great interest which the advocates of develop- 
ment will find very hard to explain. ) 

“ At the present time,” he writes, “there is a stag in Corsica which, from 
its form, has been compared to the badger-hound; its antlers differ from 


those of European stags. Those who confine themselves to morphological 
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characters will assuredly consider this as a distinct species, and it has often 
so been considered. Now, Buffon preserved a fawn of this pretended 
species and placed it in his park ; in four years it became both larger and 
finer than the French stags, which were older and up to that time consider. 
ed more finely grown. Moreover, the formal evidence of Herodotus, Aristo- 
tle, Polybius, and Pliny attests that in their time there were no stags either 
in Corsica or Africa. Is it not evident that the stag in question had been 
transported from the continent to the island; that under the new condi- 
tions the species had undergone temporary morphological modification, 
though it had not lost the power to resume its primitive characters when 
placed in its primitive conditions of life? Are we, then, to conclude that in 
time nature could have completed the action and entirely separated the 
Corsican stag from its original stock? We may answer in the negative, if 
any weight is to be attached to experience and observation.” 


Haeckel, in Germany, has been boldest in applying the trans. 
mutation theory to man. According to this naturalist all organ. 
ized being had its origin in what he calls the Monera, correspond- 
ing to the pangenetic cell of the English evolutionists. From 
this elementary condition man advanced by slow degrees up to the 
state in which we now find him. But in order to arrive there he 
had to pass through twenty-one evolutions. It is true, science has 
not hitherto been able to discover specimens of each of the twen- 
ty-one types ; several links in the chain are still missing ; but that 
circumstance, which would be a wet blanket to the reasoner who 
takes only facts for premises, in no way damps the ardor of the 
scientific enthusiast. At present man’s nearest known progenitor 
is the tailless catarrhine ape, such as the orang and the chimpan- 
zee ; but Haeckel supposes that there has been an intermediary 
type, though this purely hypothetical being no man yet has seen. 
We have here served up to us a large dish of theory supported 
on a hypothesis and flanked by a feeble garniture of facts. But 
so long as it comes under the dignified name of science we must 
make no wry faces at it. This immediate progenitor of the human 
family is called the pzthecoid man by Haeckel. 


“ Our earliest ancestors,” says Darwin, “were without doubt once cover- 
ed with hair, both sexes having beards; their ears were pointed and capable 
of movement, and their bodies were provided with a tail having the proper 
muscles, . . . The foot, judging from the condition of the great toe in the 
foetus, was then prehensile, and our progenitors, no doubt, were arboreal in 
their habits, frequenting some forest-clad land; males were provided with 
canine teeth, which served as formidable weapons.” 


And Haeckel, speaking of the sozoura, a supposed amphibious 
animal, reasons as follows: “The proof of its existence arises from 
the necessity of an intermediate type between the thirteenth and 
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the fourteenth stages.” It is very evident that the purely gratui- 
tous nature of this hypothesis, this ideal necessity of an inter- 
mediary, invalidates the whole superstructure of speculation rest- 
ing on it. But, more than this, M. de Quatrefages proves con- 
clusively that the admission of such hypotheses and such transi- 
tional states is in direct variance with that fundamental law which 
constitutes the chief charm of Darwin's system—the law of perma- 
nent characterization, by virtue of which a// the descendants of 
the first mollusks have been mollusks, and all the descendants of 
the first vertebrates have been vertebrates. 


“The consequence of these facts,” says M. de Quatrefages, “from the 
point of view of the logical application of the law of permanent characteriza- 
tion, is that man cannot be descended from an ancestor who is already char- 
acterized as an ape, any more than a catarrhine tailless ape can be descended 
from a tailed catarrhine. A walking animal cannot be descended from a 
climbing one.” 

And this follows necessarily from Darwin’s own law of the 
permanent characterization of types. Another defect in the Dar- 
winian mode of dealing with nature is the attempt to make patho- 
logical facts account for specific changes in organized beings. 
The conditions known as microcephalism, cretinism, and idiocy 
are purely morbid and can never play a réle in the production 
of changes which are natural and abiding. We notice this strik- 
ingly in what is called inherited tendency to disease—a tendency 
that is very variable and capricious. Phthisical and rheumatic 
diatheses appear, disappear, and reappear with the greatest irregu- 
larity, and so can in no manner be regarded as factors in the pro- 
duction of new and permanent typal features. _ 

M. de Quatrefages next procceds to the discussion of the 
views held by his learned compatriot, M. Naudin, who belongs to 
avery different school of evolutionists. According to this natu- 
ralist all things sprang from a protoplasm the existence of which 
he does not even pretend to account for. Under the influence 
of the evolutive force proto-organisms appeared, which, by rea- 
son of their increased activity, were speedily followed by meso- 
organisms, till man appeared upon the earth. He says that 

sthe Mosaic account of man’s creation is true, if rightly under- 
stood, but that it is purely allegorical. The clay of the Bible 
is the primordial human blastema from which Adam sprang. 
At first Adam was neither male nor female. “It was from 
this larval form,” says M. Naudin, “that the evolutive force 
effected the completion of the species. For the accomplish- 
ment of this great phenomenon Adam had to pass through 
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a state of immobility and unconsciousness very analogous to the 
nymphal state of animals undergoing metamorphosis.” This 
theory M. de Quatrefages rightly censures as not scientific. It 
is bad enough for men of science to build up theories in direct 
conflict with revealed truth, but it is still more illogical to admit 
those truths in a sense which only a dizarre fancy can attach to 
them. But it is not the fanciful interpretation which M. Naudin 
has put upon the Biblical genesis of man that M. de Quatrefages 
so much finds fault with, but the attempt to mix up dogma 
with science. M. de Quatrefages proclaims himself above all a 
votary of science; she is the only oracle to whose voice he will 
listen and to whose utterances he will lend weight. Very well; . 
but if the conclusions to which science has led him are, as they un- 
doubtedly are in his case, reconcilable with dogma, why should he 
go out of his way to cast a slur upon the latter? He says that 
science could not fail to contradict certain beliefs which were 
drawn from a book written in an entirely different sense from its 
own and explained by the aid of data which were incomplete or 
false. Now, if there is any one man of science who ought at least 
to respect the Mosaic genesis, it is M. de Quatrefages, since science 
has enabled him to reach conclusions that are easily reconciled 
with the statements contained in Holy Writ, and; fer contra, to 
refute theories opposed to it. This, however, does not alter the 
character of his scientific labors, which must stand as a monument 
of patient and impartial investigation and as illustrating the illo- 
gical and one-sided character of anti-Christian science. There is 
one argument against the doctrine of evolution which M. de Qua- 
trefages would have found very available had he considered it 
worth his while to study the results of scholastic inquiries. -The 
law of causality is a corollary from the principle of sufficient rea- 
son, and as such enjoys with the former the character of an abso- 
lute 4 priori and analytical truth, and its laws are necessary and 
immutable. 

An efficient cause must contain all the perfections of the effect 
as such, on the principle that nemo dat quod non habet. We have itali- 
cised the words “as such,” so that it might not be urged against 
us that at times effects are superior to their causes, for that is true 
only when we fail to estimate the influence of concurrent activity. 
This is especially the case in natural history, where we find the 
progeny often superior to the parent, owing to judicious crossing 
or careful handling. In respect to such results the parent is not 
cause, and the offspring is superior through the operation of other 
agencies. But the offspring receives its natural constitution from 
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the parent, and this can never be superior in the former. The sire 
of Parole may not have been as fast as his celebrated offspring, 
put this superior speed is clearly traceable to the new strain in- 
fused by the dam and by intelligent treatment in the stable and 
the paddock. But his equine nature he received from his parents, 
and, on the principle of causality just adverted to, it would have 
been impossible for him to receive a superior one. Now, evolu- 
tion reverses this indefeasible order of reason and clearly lands 
us in the impossible. For this reason it is absurd to suppose 
that the stupid ostrich or simple sheep potentially contains the 
intelligence of man. Thistles do not produce roses, nor do bram- 
bles give forth figs. 

In discussing the antiquity of the human family M. de Quatre- 
fages enters into very interesting details, and, guiding himself by 
the most recent and best-established discoveries in the domain of 
geology, he favors a higher antiquity for man than do the majority 
of naturalists. Yet, with good sense and sound discrimination, he 
commits himself to no conclusion which facts do not fully verify, 
and he constantly informs us that he wishes to enforce no view 
when he advances an opinion partaking of a greater or less 
amount of verisimilitude. 

“In fact,” says he, “the most careful judges acknowledge that man has 
seen the accomplishment of one of the great changes on the surface of the 
globe. He has lived in one of the geological periods to which he was but 
lately thought to be a stranger; he has been contemporary with species of 
mammalia which have not even seen the commencement of the present. 
epoch. There is, then, nothing impossible in the idea that he should have 
survived other species of the same class, or have witnessed other geological 
revolutions, or have appeared upon the globe with the first representatives 
of the type to which he belongs by organization. But this is a question to 
be proved by facts. Before we can even suppose it to be so we must 
wait for information from observation.” 


This language, while revealing a scientific spirit loyal to the 
truth, clearly shows us that geology is still groping amid doubt 
and unsupported speculation in its endeavors to cast light upon 
the origin of the race. 

The most interesting chapters in M. de Quatrefages’ trea- 
tise are those devoted to the consideration of the original lo- 
calization of the human species. Being a monogenist, he ad- 
mits. the descent of the entire human race from one primitive 
pair, and must defend himself against the arguments of Agassiz, 
who is the great advocate of the multiplicity of human local ori- 
gins. Whilst Darwin admits the perpetual instability of specific 
forms and consequent recurring transmutations, Agassiz believes’ 
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in absolute immutability. Both opinions, however diametrically 
opposed, proceed from the same vague and capricious use of the 
terms species and race. With Darwin, species is a mere artifi. 
cial combination adopted for convenience’ sake. Agassiz, indeed 
admits a bond of union between the races of men as close as the 
physiological bond which unites them in the eye of the monoge- 
nist, but he holds them to be the result of separate and indepen- 
dent creations. He says: “ Whilst in every zoblogical province 
animals are of different species, man, in spite of the diversity of 
his races, always forms one and the same species.” Yet he adds 
elsewhere: “The chimpanzee and the gorilla do not differ from 
each other more than Mandingos from the Negroes of Guinea; 
there is less difference between either of them and the orang 
than there is between the Malay or the white and the Negro.” 
It is evident from these passages, occurring in different portions 
of his work, but here placed in juxtaposition in order the more 
vividly to mark their inconsistency, that Agassiz had no definite 
idea of species. He says that men always form one and the same 
species, and yet he identifies with certain races of men beings spe- 
cifically distinct, while he marks off other races from each other. 
Trifling and accidental differences and resemblances are insisted 
upon by the Cambridge professor in support of his view, and he 
even goes so far as to maintain that the various languages had 
distinct and separate origins wherever they were spoken before 
the intercourse between nations became general. He contends 
‘that there is just as much relation between one human language 
and another as between the growling of different species of bears, 
the mewing of cats, the barking of dogs, or the liquid warbling 
of feathered songsters. It is truly strange to what an extent the 
habit of theorizing induces intellectual blindness. If there is one 
science more than any other to which ethnology and ethnography 
owe a debt of gratitude, that science is philology; and we doubt 
not that the labors of Max Miiller have contributed a large 
share to the elucidation of the problems which are suggested by 
the natural history of man. Philology has so clearly established 
the community of the origin of languages that what was only 
surmised a short time ago is now everywhere accepted as an un- 
doubted scientific fact. We do not, therefore, consider any other 
argument in support of the doctrine of universal human filiation 
than the crystallization of the fact in language necessary. M. de 
Quatrefages, however, goes farther, and in opposing the notion 
that there is a coincidence in the appearance of human races 
throughout the globe, and the character of the fauna and flora ac- 
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companying them, conclusively proves that Agassiz adopted an 
unscientific mode of proc@dure. The labors of M. Alphonse Ed- 
wards, M. de Candolle, Andrew Murray, and Duméril are in- 
yoked, and they show clearly that such alleged coincidence does 
not exist. In working out his theory of man’s original cosmopo- 
litanism Agassiz has divided the globe into nine great regions or 
kingdoms corresponding to nine races of men distinct in origin. 
This distribution M. de Quatrefages holds to be purely gratui- 
tous. The very first division, indeed, he,entirely rejects; for Poly- 
nesia we know to have been peopled from the Indian Archipelago, 
and hence is exclusively an animal and vegetable centre. We 
will not follow the author through the discussion of each separate 
kingdom, but simply state that he questions the correctness of 
Agassiz’ opinion as to each one of them having been a distinct 
centre of human appearance, and in each instance he supports his 
opposition by plausible, if not convincing, arguments. 

The fifth book of M. de Quatrefages’ treatise is taken up with 
a consideration of the manner in which the globe was originally 
peopled; and we can assure our readers that they will find his 
method of explaining the formidable difficulties which beset the 
naturalist’s way, in his efforts to account for the many migrations 
of tribes and peoples by sea and land, highly ingenious, if not con- 
vincing. 





TRANSLATION OF THE HYMN “QUICUMQUE CHRIS- 
TUM QUARITIS.” 


FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, 
HYMNUS. 


QUICUMQUE Christum queritis, 
Oculs in altum tollite: 

Illic licebit visere 

Signum perennis gloriz. 
Illustre quiddam cernimus, 
Quod nesciat finem pati, 
Sublime, celsum, interminum, 
Antiquius ¢celo et chao. 
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“ QUICUMQUE CHRISTUM QU&RITIS.” 


Hic ille Rex est gentium. 
Populique Rex Juddici, 
Promissus Abrahz patri, 
Ejusque in zvum semini. 

Hunc et Propietis testibus, 
lisdemque signatoribus 
Testator et Pater jubet 
Audire nos et credere. | 

Jesu, tibi sit gloria, 

Qui te revelas parvulis, 
Cum Patre et almo Spiritu 
In sempiterna szecula. 


HYMN. 


Who seek of Christ the sign 
Lift up your eyes on high! 
Perennial, divine 
Splendor illumes the sky. 
Unfading glory glows 
In that eternal light, 
Whose source no orb that rose 
At morn, or sets at night. 
His infinite embrace 
All being did enclose, 
E’er countless orbs in space 
From night and chaos rose. 
Descending from the skies 
Nations their Sovereign bless, 
And Judah sees arise 
Her Sun of Righteousness. 
By Abraham foretold, 
His promised Seed appears, 
Awaited from of old 
By sages and by seers. 
The Father’s voice is heard 
In witness to His Son; » 
Believing in his word 
All nations shall be one. 
Jesus we glorify, 
Who gives the humble, heaven ; 
The Father, God Most High, 
And Him whose gifts are seven. 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 
CHAPTER II. 
I MEET £500,000, 


“How did you get on, Billy?” I asked of my retainer as we 
awaited the distribution of luggage at Euston Square. 

“Finely, sir. That chap in the yalla small-clothes thought for 
to cod me, Masther Joe, but I tuk the consait out av him lively 
enough. We were discoorsin’ about sportin’ whin he ups an’ axis 
me—I seen him winkin’ at the sargint—av I ever shot a Welsh 
rabbit. 

“¢No, but I shot scores av Irish wans,’ sez I; an’ all that was 
in the place comminced for to roar wud the laffin’. 

“*Wud ye back yerself to hit a Welsh rabbit at the first 
shot?’ sez he, wud a grin like Counsellor MacDonagh’s whin he 
has ye tight in the box. 

“<«T wud,’ sez I. 

“¢Sure?’ sez he. 

“ «Sartain,’ sez 1; ‘an’ more than that,’ sez I, ‘give me a da- 
cent gun an’ I’ll bag nineteen out av twinty.’ 

“Well, Masther Joe, av they laughed afore they laughed till 
ye’'d think they’d rowl the thrain aff the rails. I seen, sir, that 
I was bein’ codded, so me blood riz, an’, turning to yalla small- 
clothes, I sez: 

“*T'll tell ye,’ sez I, ‘what I can hit,’ sez I, ‘an’ wud the 
shillelah that never missed fire.’ 

“What's that?’ axed the sargint. 

“* A yalla canary,’ sez I, pointin’ at the other chap’s breeches ; 
‘an’ I’ll go bail,’ sez I, ‘that I’ll make him sing like a stuck pig,’ 
sez I. I had him there, Masther Joe.” 

I drove to the Tavistock, in Covent Garden, and having tub- 
bed and breakfasted at this most comfortable of all old-fashioned 
hostelries, sallied forth to visit my sister, accompanied by Billy 
Brierly. I took him through the central arcade to show him the 
flowers and fruits, at which his expressions of astonishment and 
delight recognized no bounds. 

“Why, the marquis”—Lord Headfort was the Alpha and 
Omega of Billy’s idea of earthly power and grandeur—“ has no- 
thin’ in all Headfort for to aiqual this, Masther Joe. I wish I had 
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ould Sandy McPherson, the head gardener, here for wan minnit, 
an’ it’s little he’d think av his roses an’ polyanthusis. Murdher! wil] 
ye luk at that bokay, sir. Faix, it’s a little rainbow, no less; and 
thim pears, Masther Joe—luk at thim pears; they're as big as Bar- 
ney Brien’s boneens. Thirty shillin’s apiece! That wud keep a 
dacent family for a quarther anyhow. *Wisha, but I'd thank ye 
for grapes as large as Crafton apples. An’ luk at thim pays, large 
as walnuts; a cupple o’ thim wud swally a young duck. Mur. 
dher! there’s a rose; it’s bigger nor a cauliflower an’ redder nor 
ould Casey’s nose. Why, there’s as much flowers here, sir, as 
wud cover the Hill o’ Tara, an’ more. What lashin’s o’ money 
they must have up here, Masther Joe! Luk at that lady—whisht! 
she’s payin’ a goold sovrin for that little pot o’ mignonette. Why, 
she’d get as much for sixpence below at Kilduddery as wud scint 
a score of parlors.” 

Having hailed a hansom and stepped into it, I expected that 
Billy would have followed me. 

“ Make room up there, avic,” he said to the driver. 

“You cawnt come up here.” 

“ Faix, it luks like it. Where am I for to go?” 

“ Inside.” 

“Ts it an’ scrooge the masther? Oh! no; bedad, I know bet- 
ther manners nor that, ye spalpeen !” 

“Wot a h’Irishman you are!” laughed the driver. 

“ Av ye come down on the flags here I'll show ye what soart 
av an Irishman I am,” was Billy’s indignant rejoinder. 

“ Begorra, this flogs, Masther Joe,” cried Billy after he had 
taken an inch of seat. “ Why, I'd as lieve be in a light-house as 
dhrivin’ from that sate up there. They call it handsome. / don't. 
Arrah, there’s nothin’ like the jauntin’-car for convaynience and 
comfort afther all. A man on the dhriver’s sate av a car is an em- 
peror on his throne; he has the whole world foreninst him. Aye, 
ye near done it that time!” shouted Billy, as our horse, owing to 
the sudden pull up of an omnibus, inadvertently thrust its head 
into the vehicle. ‘“Musha, but the thraffic is shupayrior. I wish 
Father Tom seen this, an’ he’d never be hard on a boy for 
dhrivin’ fast through Kilduddery agin.” 

I have seldom enjoyed a ride more than this one. Billy's 
astonishment, bewilderment, consternation ; his exclamations and 
comments, his desire to find fault with everything English, 
amused me intensely. 

“ Arrah, but the sthreets are crowded enough anyway; but 
where’s Sackville Sthreet? That’s me darlint. That’s the sthreet 
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that flogs Europe. Oh! the buildin’s is big enough, but there’s 
not wan av thim aiqual to the Four Coorts, or the Bank av Ire- 
land, th’ ould Parliament House, where, plaze God, we'll have 
th’ Irish Parliament agin, an’ you, Masther Joe, sittin’ for the 
county. Aye, why wudn’t London be big? Isn’t the half av 
the quollity av Ireland livin’ here ?—bad cess to all absintees !” 

The people with whom my sister was on a visit were a Mr. 
and Mrs. Bevan, residing in a handsome house at Knightsbridge, 
facing the Park, and nearly opposite to the Albert Memorial. 
Mr. Bevan was a needle-manufacturer and an old beau, who late 
in life fell violently in love with a Miss Thornton, of Mulhallow, 
whom he met at the Meath Hunt Ball. Miss T. was not in her 
premivre jeunesse by any means, and as Mulhallow was mortgaged 
up to the hall-door, and its proprietor somewhat hard up, Ara- 
bella accepted the “needle-man,” as he was sneeringly named in 
the county, and became mistress of a superb London residence 
and of every comfort that an elderly man’s darling could have for 
the mere asking. 

Mr. Bevan was a very fussy old gentleman, very proud of 
his wife, his children—he had two—his home, his plate, his pic- 
tures, his cellar, his servants, his horses, and of his trade. He was 
a member of two or three guilds, a Common Councilman of the 
city of London, with a lynx-eye for the position of lord mayor— 
an office which he held in greater reverence and respect than 
even the occupancy of the throne of England. 

My sister—small, round as a ball, blue-eyed, chestnut-haired, 
and neat as a new pin—was overwhelmed with astonishment when 
she entered the drawing-room and beheld me. I had sent up word 
‘that a gentleman from Ireland wished to have a word with her. 

“What has happened, Joe?” a great terror in her eyes. “Is 
auntie ill?” 

In a few words I told her of the receipt of the Sefiora San 
Cosme’s letter, and placed it in her hands. 

My sister, a warm-hearted little thing, gushed and wept over 
the epistle, kissing it and otherwise manifesting the tender 
pleasure its perusal had afforded her. 

“It’s like a dream, Joe,” she smiled through her tears. “It 
seems awfully unreal; one reads of these things, but they seldom 
happen in real life. What a tribute to our darling mother’s mem- 
ory! And to send so much money—how thoughtful! And Billy 
Brierly remembered! I wonder what Billy will do with his for- 
tune? Dear Joe, you will pay the sefiora a visit? Such a visit 
becomes a duty.” 
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“T am en route, Nellie.” 

“ What! now ?” 

“Yes.” And I unfolded my plans to her. 

“ What did Trixy say?” asked Nellie after a pause. 

“ Trixy’s ideas upon the subject would not weigh with me in 
the least.” 

My sister stared at me. 

“T had a letter from her this morning, Joe, and she says you 
have not been there for ages; that they were about fitting out an 
exploring expedition to start from Timolin in search of you.” 

“How very good of them! Nellie, did you ever meet a Cap. 
tain Ballantyne at Timolin?” 

“T have met him.” And my little sister blushed like a red, red 
rose. 

“Confound it, Nellie! he’s not worth blushing about,” I 
angrily cried. 

“ You won't start for some days?” exclaimed my sister, speak- 
ing very rapidly. ‘“ You'll come and stop here, of course. Mrs. 
Bevan would be awfully offended if you didn’t; so would Mr. 
Bevan. There are any number of spare rooms here. We are to 
have a dinner-party to-morrow night. We go to Bournemouth 
on Friday fora month. You slept on the train; where did you 
breakfast ?” 

“ At the Tavistock.” 

“Telegraph for your portmanteau. I must overhaul your | 
wardrobe, Joe. You'll have to pass through the bitter cold of 
North America, to the warmth of the South, and again to the 
tierra caliente at Vera Cruz. I know all about it. I got my medal 
at the Sacré Coeur for an essay on Mexico. Tell me, Joe,” she’ 
suddenly added, “ have you and Trixy fallen out ?” 

“Qh! dear, no.” And I felt myself reddening up to the roots 
of the hair. “ Why do you ask?” 

The entrance of Mrs. Bevan prevented the reply. How fat 
she had grown, with a great waist, and a double chin, and a wad- 
die !—she who, when she rode to hounds, possessed the smallest 
waist in the field. 

“I didn’t know you, Joe, and wondered who the handsome 
cavalier might be sitting so close to my little guest.” 

As I glanced at myself in one of the superb mirrors that 
reached from carpet to ceiling, I saw a man of four-and-twenty, a 
little over six feet high, with a lot of light chestnut, curly hair, a 
light chestnut, curly beard, a pair of large, heavy-lidded blue eyes, 
and a small nose. I am told that my head sits my broad shoul- 
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ders well, and that my figure is—there! I have said enough anent 
the appearance of J. W. N. 

“ What a surprise, Nellie! Joe, your room is of course ready 
for you, and the sooner you claim it the better ; for 1 expect some 
ladies to arrive to-day who wouldn’t hesitate to declare that 
bachelors should be put to sleep on the roof. J would willingly 
give you a latch-key, Joe; but Mr. Bevan wouldn’t sleep a wink 
until he had fastened the door after you. He goes round every 
night, and sees to every bolt and lock himself. Nellie was nearly 
frightened to death, the first night she arrived, upon finding him 
in her room testing the window-bolt.” 

“ The fact is, Mrs. Bevan, that—” 

“That you want to remain en garcon in the dissipated city of 
London. It will not do, Mr. Joseph. You must come here; be- 
sides, 1 promise you an attraction in the shape of an heiress—a 
Miss Wriothesly, the only child of George Russel Wriothesly, the 
deputy chairman of the Bank of England—think of that, sir 
—with a fortune of half a’ million.” 

“T won't have Joe marry anybody but—” here my sister hesi- 
tated. 

“T know to whom you allude,” laughed Mrs. Bevan—“ Pa- 
tricia Butler. I met her last yeara good deal when I went home. 
Well, Joe might do worse, and he might do better.” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Bevan,” I hastily exclaimed “I have 
no intention of seeking the honor of an alliance with Miss But- 
ler. She’s too military for a poor country lout like me.” And as 
I spoke I hated myself for being minus a red coat and a plumed 
helmet and spurs. 

Nellie, who had been watching me with anxious eyes, inter- 
posed with “ For shame, Joe! Trixy doesn’t care for any mili- 
tary man. / know it.” 

“You should have seen her playing billiards with one of the 
K. D. G.’s, Mrs. Bevan,” I laughed—“ a brainless booby. She was 
playing a game.” 

“Are you jealous, Joe?” asked Mrs. Bevan, with an arch 
smile. 

“He is not,” cried my sister hotly. “He has no cause to be 
jealous.” 

“No right, you mean, Nellie”; and I added: “I shall ask 
leave of absence till to-morrow, Mrs. Bevan, as I have a number 
of things to do. Nellie, do you know who is in the hall?” 

“Who, Joe?” 

“ Billy Brierly.” 
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“ Billy—Brierly—” breathlessly. 

“ Yes; I am going to take him with me to Mexico.” 

In a second my sister had bounded to the door, and was 
down the stairs before Mrs. Bevan or I could gain the lobby. 

“ Faix, it’s here I am, sure enough, Miss Nellie ; but it’s yerself 
that’s lukkin rosy an’ well. All Dromroe sint respects to ye, an’ 
so wud the bastes av they cud havespoke. Yis, miss, we're goin’ 
to forrin parts. Masther Joe isn’t saysoned enough for to thravel 
be himself, so I’m goin’ along wud him—sorra a know I know 
where. Och, but this isa shupayrior house, miss, an’ the furni- 
ture’s as fine as at the marquis’ beyant. Faix, it’s snug quarters 
yer in, an’ it’s well wan av. the family is provided for anyway; 
there’s no knowin’ what tratemint we'll get afore we return, if the 
Lord spares us.” 

Mrs. Bevan greeted Billy. 

“Troth, but yer fine and comfortable here ma’am, an’ it’s 
well th’ English air agrees wud ye.” 

“ Am I not getting too stout, Billy ?” 

“ Sorra a bit, ma’am; there isn’t an ounce of flesh on ye that 
isn’t well reared an’ as prime as there is in the land.” 

“ Have you made the acquaintance of Timmins yet—the but- 
ler?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Bevan rang a bell, and a round-faced, rosy as to the nose, 
solemn-looking individual, arrayed in an apron and a white choker 
that would have done credit to Beau Brummel, appeared in re- 
sponse to the summons. 

“Timmins, this is Billy Brierly, Mr. Nugent’s confidential 
servant ; take him under your especial charge.” 

“Yes, madam. Mr. Brierly, will you be pleased to walk this 
way?” And stepping as if on eggs, Billy disappeared with the 
solemn-looking butler in the direction of the lower regions. 

I got out of stopping for that night at Knightsbridge. I 
dreaded the ¢éte-a-téte with old Bevan over a Chateau Lafitte—I 
am not a claret man even yet—and a dissertation upon the de- 
pression of trade in general and of the needle trade in particular. 
So begging to be excused, and promising to put in an appear- 
ance with my impedimenta upon the following day, I went into the 
city. 

I called at my tailor’s, and ordered some light clothing suita- 
ble to the Mexican climate; then slipped down to the Foreign 
Office and drew an old school-fellow, Ernest Ramsay, one of the 
clerks, who proposed a Star and Garter dinner. 
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“ There’s a swell cipher telegram after coming in from India, 
old man,” observed Ernest, “and I am awfully afraid I cawnt get 
away before four o’clock—this slavery is horrible—but if you'll 
draw me at our club in Piccadilly at four-thirty we'll take the 
train to Richmond. It’s the only thing to be done, ’pon-honor, 


As we sat on the terrace overlooking the silver Thames I 
mentioned the fact of having been asked to meet Miss Wriothesly, 
very pleased to be able to communicate such information to Ram- 
say, who had been putting in a lot of asides about his swell Lon- 
don circle. 

“She’s got no end of coin, Joe—all in her own right, too. 
The mother was a Cuban or Mexican, or something in that way, 
who left her a ringing half million. She’s awfully eccentric, 
though, and tells a fellow fairly and squarely what she thinks 
about him before he’s two minutes talking to her. She’s trodden 
on an awful lot of corns. Young Coventry, of our office, says 
he'd give up his chance of the title—you know he’s Lord Bolfid- 
dert’s heir-presumptive—to be able to talk to her once as she talks 
tohim. She’s as cool as a pickled ‘sardine; and the worst of it is, 
she’s as pretty as one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ best. Look out 
for the siren, my juvenile ; for she can sing sweetly, even though 
it be the dirge over a lover sinking into the Slough of Despond.” 


I spent my morning and forenoon in strolling about the West 
End of London, in gazing at the closed and papered windows of 
the palatial residences of the swells who were away at their mag- 
nificent parks, or travelling on the Continent, or roving in their 
yachts. The clubs were empty, the streets wore a listless, life- 
less appearance. A number of tourists with eyes and mouths 
wide open gaped at the public buildings ; but “ out of town” was 
in the atmosphere, and a general dulness seemed to hang in the 
air like a haze. I drove out to Mount Street to pay a visit to 
my former monitor at Stoneyhurst, and spent a delightful two 
hours with the most genial and cultured man in the wide world. 
At six o’clock I reached Knightsbridge, and as the hansom 
dashed up to the flagway Billy Brierly made his appearance 
from a sort of side wicket. 

“Masther Joe,” he half whispered as he shouldered my port- 
manteau, “the dickens a bit ye need for to go to forrin’ parts. 
Yer bread is baked, avic: there’s a little wan up-stairs that’s richer 
nor the Queen, an’ she’s reddy for to come to Dromroe at yer 
beck. I heerd Mrs. Bevan tellin’ Miss Nellie. It’s a racin’- 
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stable ye’ll be keepin’, Masther Joe, an’ it’s Mullinavoyallish ye'll 
be buyin’, an—” 

I did not wait till Billy placed the topmost story on his aerial 
castle, but lounged up to the drawing-rooms. One of these apart. 
ments—there were three or four—was a dream of rose-pink and 
gold ; its windows were all lace, and out beyond them stretched 
a balcony radiant with glowing geraniums and the last roses of 
summer. Beside a wilderness of ferns dripping with the spray 
blown from the pouting lips of a tiny water-nymph stood a small, 
pale girl with rippling hair of a golden brown wound round a 
small and delicately-shaped head. She turned as I entered, and | 
saw that her eyes were clear and large and full of expression. 

“ You are the wild Irishman,” she said. 

“You are the heiress,” I retorted with a laugh. 

“ My misfortune, not my fault.” 

“ Misfortune!” 

“Even so,” shrugging her shoulders. “ You arrived yester- 
day, your sister tells me. How very like her you are!” 

“ She has all the beauty of the Nugents.” 

“ T don’t know that,” she said gravely. “You are far above 
the average as regards good looks, and when you travel a little 
that wonder of expression consequent upon perpetual home in- 
fluences will wear off.” 

Tolerably candid, thought I. 

“You are a Home-Ruler?” This interrogatively. 

“T am.” 

“IT thought so. You look honest enough to go in for an idea. 
Ah me! these ideas. What can you do?” she suddenly asked. 
“ Sit down, Home-Ruler.” 

She spoke, not imperiously, but as one accustomed to be 
obeyed—the szc volo, sic jubeo. She sank into the cushions of a 
fauteuil, and I perched myself upon a gilt gimcrack by courtesy 
termed a chair. 

“ What can I do?” 

“Yes.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Any way.” 

“T really do not know what you mean.” 

“ Are you a musician?” 

“No.” 

“ An artist?” 

“No.” 

“ A linguist ?” 
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“No.” 

“J see: you are the usual Irishman. You can ride, and 
shoot, and fish, and talk ‘horse and dog.’ You dance pretty well; 
you are too young to drink whiskey-punch, and too unsophisticat- 
edto flirt. Why will they only half-educate these people?” And 
leaning her elbow upon the arm of the fauteuil, and placing her 
chin in her hands, the owner of £500,000 favored me with a pro- 
longed stare. 

At first I felt the hot blood of anger swelling round my heart; 
but itsoon cooled off when I realized that it was a small, pale girl, 
with grave and earnest eyes, who talked in this way in a low and 
musical voice. I burst into a loud laugh—an honest ringer. 

“You are good-tempered,” she quietly said. 

“Not always, Miss Wriothesly.” 

“Which means that if I were a man I chai be held account- 
able for my spade-is-a-spadeism.” 

“ What do you think?” 

“Well, I suppose your Irish blood would boil over. What a 
mistake it is that people will not say what they think!” 

“You would live in the Palace of Truth.” 

“T would if I could. Let me see if you are candid. You have 
candid eyes. Tell me what you think of me—straight, and fair, 
and square.” 

I did not hesitate one second. “I think you are very queer,” 
I said. 

“ And—” 

“ And, if you are not affected, I rather like your ways.” 

“Do you think that I am affected?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Your reasons,” leaning over towards me, her elbows on her 
knees, her hands clasped. 

“Well, I suppose you are compelled to be original. A girl 
like you with an awful lot of money has to do something, if she 
has chosen to be considered dizarre. I suppose you are educat- 
ed to the tips of your fingers, and,” I added with a laugh, for I 
thoroughly enjoyed the ¢éte-d-téte, it was so unlike anything I had 
ever put in before, “ must show something for the money.” 

“T am not affected,” she exclaimed somewhat hotly, “as you 
will find when you know me better.” 

“Oh! J don’t count for anything—I am only an Irish bog- 
trotter. But I’d like to see you with a howling swell; I'd like 


to see how you’d treat 4im—I mean a fellow up in the inner ten- 
thousand.” 


VOL. XXXI.—16 
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“T am the same to all and every one of your’sex.” 

“ Then I don’t imagine you are very popular with us,” 

“T am sure of that,” she laughed. 

“T wonder what you would be like if you hadn't money?” J] 
said, speaking my thoughts as they came to me. 

It was her turn to laugh, and right merrily. 

“Do you know I have often pondered over that myself,” she 
exclaimed. “I suppose hard fortune would compel me to round 
off some of the angles in my character, but the substratum would 
remain. I like you, Mr. Home-Ruler, and I'll sing youa song.” 
She rose and approached the piano, easily, and gently, and natu. 
rally, without any trace of embarrassment or self-consciousness, 
“Shall it be a French song, all tears, and fountains, and bits of 
ribbon; or an English song, all lanes, and hedges, and church. 
spires; or a Jacobite song, all claymores and Charleses; or an 
Irish melody? Ah! I will select for you.” And passing her 
white fingers softly over the keys, till the music resembled the 
rippling of summer seas or the sighing of the summer winds, 
she began “ Savourneen Dheelish.” 

She had not much voice, but it seemed to me to be exquisitely 
trained, and she sang with intense tenderness and expression. 

“ Brava, brava!” and Mr. Bevan bustled in. “ Well sung, my 
dear ; but—ahem—I don’t think I care to have the piano opened 
till after dinner. Iam all system! Ah! Mr. Joseph, you are wel- 
come here. I found a cane of yours in the wrong place, Mr. 
Joseph—in the wrong place, my young friend—and gloves flung 
into a hat that lay upon an ormolu table, when the hat should 
have been hung on the rack, Mr. Joseph. I should like to thump 
you two for kicking up this Persian rug. Mr. Joseph, it’s time to 
dress. Come with me. No, by ‘this door, if you please; I like 
people to enter by that one.” 

“Why, you are more fussy than ever, Mr. Bevan,” laughed 
the heiress. 

“It's system, my dear; it’s not fuss. There, now, you are 
dogs-earing my’ wife’s music. I should like to thump you.” 

“ And, upon my word, I should like to return the compliment,” 
said Miss Wriothesly, still good-humoredly. 

“Glad you met that girl—don’t rub your hands along the 
wall, Mr. Joseph. She’s got five hundred thousand—a good 
thing to take over to Meath; would buy the whole county. Be 
careful about splashing the paper, Mr. Joseph ; it takes stains like 
a new dress-coat. Why did they put your portmanteau on 4 
chair when the stand was here? Please help me to lift it. No, 
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no, no, don’t remove the stand; that’s its place. You'll find hot 
and cold water turned on. Use both, if you please. I like peo- 
ple to use everything in my house. I'll leave you now.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE BENEDICTINES. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


THE Benedictines celebrate this year the fourteenth centennial 
of the birth of their founder, and His Holiness Leo XIII. has 
granted extraordinary privileges for the celebration of the Feast 
of St. Benedict. But St. Benedict does not belong exclusively to 
the members of his order. The world at large has as much 
interest in him as the Benedictines themselves. A general sketch 
of the Benedictine Order will be timely just now, and give an 
idea of what the order has accomplished in the past and the 
means by which it succeeded in performing its providential work. 

The spirit that animated St. Benedict was the same as that pour- 
ed out upon the church on the Day of Pentecost. This spirit does 
not operate on all in like manner. It is, if it be proper to say so, 
the common property of all that belong to Christ, but its mani- 
festations are not the same in all. For we well know that it 
adapts itself to all legitimate wants and circumstances, suits every 
individual temperament, every national peculiarity, and elevates 
human nature without destroying it. It is not restricted by limits 
of climate, nor bound by any special form of civil government, 
neither is it peculiar to any particular race of men. It is a catho- 
lic spirit, embracing all ages of history, all races of men, and all the 
regions of the earth. The Benedictine Order is not so well known 
in this country as some other orders. It is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a new-comer here. Yet we Americans cannot forget that 


- the first American bishop received episcopal consecration at the 


hands of a son of St. Benedict, the Right Rev. Charles Walmes- 
ley, of England. This, certainly, ought to be a link of endear- 
ment between Americans and the Benedictine Order. Fourteen 
hundred years is a long time. Can we wonder that the vicissi- 
tudes of this long time have left their marks on the work of St. 
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Benedict? Certainly, it would be folly to say of the Benedictine 
Order now what must be said of it as it was of old. Of old, for 
instance, there were far more Benedictine monasteries than thane 
are now members of the order. The number of Benedictine 
monasteries at one time exceeded sixty thousand. Yet with two 
sons of St. Benedict on St. Peter’s throne in this century, with so 
many Benedictines adorned to-day with a bishop’s mitre, with the 
recent establishments of the order in France, in Australia, and 
here in America, and—it may be justly added—with the lustre in 
which the famous old English congregation (as they call it) of 
the order has shone resplendent ever since the days of the Pro. 
testant Reformation, not to mention other symptoms of vigorous 
life—who will say that, with all this, the old tree has become de. 
crepit and is going to decay? 

What we present to view, then, is no mere fossil of the past, 
no petrifaction of a once living growth, but a still living tree, an 
oak of fourteen hundred years’ standing, that has, indeed, been 
beaten by storms and rifled by whirlwinds, but which, replacing 
its lost branches, still stands firmly rooted in the soil. Of course 
nothing like completeness can be even approached in this article. 
For it must be remembered that the history of the Benedictine 
Order fills many a ponderous volume. That history is intimately 
interwoven with the weal and woe of Europe’s nationalities in 
their advance towards civilization or in their struggles to pre- 
serve it. 


I. 


St. Benedict was born in the year of our Lord 480, not far 
from the city of Rome, and he was of patrician birth. But his 
greatness came of a source different from that of his birth. When 
still a child of a very tender age—as his great biographer, the first 
Gregory, tells us—the Spirit of God taught him to see and to fear 
the corruptions of this world; and the world, in consequence, 
beheld the miracle of a little boy emulating the example of the 
great anchorites of Egypt. The prince of this world, the devil, 
saw it too; and the fierce conflicts which he prepared for a St. 
Anthony were quickly hurled by him upon this wonderful youth. 
The temptations of the flesh thus aroused by diabolical machina- . 
tions became at last so violent that the young hermit, in order to 
overcome them, flung himself naked into a bush of briers, rolling 
therein till the excruciating pain had killed the last glimmer of 
the flame excited by the devil. Many hundred years afterwards 
the spot was visited by the seraphic Francis. That bush of briers 
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was still there; and St. Francis, to honor the heroic conduct of 
St. Benedict, engrafted on it the scion of a rose. To this day 
that rose-bush flourishes. But God, to sanction, as it were, the 
singular piety of his saints, and as a memento of the victory of St. 

Benedict, has marked the leaves of that rose-bush with the image 
of a serpent. After that victory of the youthful saint the devil 
did not again dare to harm his person. 

God did not suffer the light of his saint to remain hidden un- 
dera bushel. St. Benedict was at last discovered in his retreat 
by shepherds, and the fame of his sanctity was rapidly spread 
abroad. Very soon the monks of a neighboring monastery chose 
him, notwithstanding his youth, for their abbot. But these un- 
fortunate men could not stand the rule of a saint. They have be- 
come an example to us of the depth to which human depravity 
may sink. For they tried to get rid of their new abbot by ad- 
ministering poison to him in a cup of wine. The saint, however, 
made the sign of the cross over the cup before he put it to his 
lips, and it flew to pieces. St. Benedict then, understanding at 
once what hideous attempt had been made, left those reprobates. 
But no longer could he enjoy solitude, for disciples gathered 
about him from near and far. 

For many years he now quietly governed his spiritual family. 
But the enemy of mankind, divining by his diabolical instinct the 
future greatness of that small beginning, of course tried to nip it 
inthe bud. A wicked man of the neighborhood annoyed the ser- 
vants of God by obtruding on their sight shameful spectacles. 
The saint, perceiving that this ‘sort of persecution was aimed at 
his own person rather than at his disciples, resolved on seeking 
new quarters for himself. So he took some of his disciples with 
him, but not with the intention of depriving those whom he left 
behind of the benefit of his further direction, and went up to the 
mountain near which he had hitherto lived. There he found 
people that were still heathens, whom he converted, and at the 
same time he built the monastery called Monte Casino. In this 
monastery he spent the rest of his life. 

How can one refrain from speaking of Monte Casino, the 
cradle of western monasticism, that home of sanctity, seat of 


- learning, sanctuary of kings, and refuge of pontiffs? 


There is not, nor was there ever, a monastery so famous in 
history as Monte Casino. Many a one great in this world parted 
with all his riches and worldly renown for the sake of wearing 
the hood of a simple monk at Monte Casino, first among whom 
shines the Blessed Carloman, King of the Franks and uncle of 
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Charles the Great.. Many of its abbots and monks were clothed 
with the purple of princes of the church; nay, even St. Peter’s 
chair itself was not unfrequently filled by a Casinensian monk. 
But its greatest glory, aside from that of being the shrine of St. 
Benedict and of his sister, St. Scholastica, consists in the multi- 
tude of saints who flourished there. 

Monte Casino, too, was the place where the greatest mind of 
the Catholic Church was moulded. Let the Dominicans glory in 
their St. Thomas! Their glory is just. But the Benedictines 
justly claim to have laid the foundation for the greatness of that 
wonderful mind. The Dominicans, however, owe still more to 
the Benedictines. In the year 1073 died in Spain the holy abbot 
of Silos. At the tomb of that saint a noble lady prayed Heaven 
for a son. Her prayer was granted; and the child, in honor 
of the Benedictine saint, was named Dominic. The Franciscan 
family, also, was most nobly encouraged in its infancy by the chil- 
dren of St. Benedict. The monks gave to the seraphic father his 
loved Portiuncula, and the nuns sheltered and protected St. Clare. 
Aye, and the Jesuits, too, must be grateful to them ; for, apart 
from the valiant aid given them in their founder’s life-time by the 
great Benedictine abbot, Blosius, when God called from the 
world the Knight of Loyola, was it not in a Benedictine monas- 
tery * and from a sont of St. Benedict that Ignatius received 
his first lessons in sanctity? That was the same monastery 
whose abbot, accompanied by a number of his monks, was the 
first Christian missionary to set his foot on American soil in 
1493-4 

But to return to Monte Casino. Towering high upon a moun- 
tain peak, it looks like an eyrie which an eagle built, and its noble 
form is visible far and wide to the wanderers in the plains. May 
not this eminence in the natural order have been but the shadow 
of the future eminence of St. Benedict’s institution in the super- 
natural order? Monte Casino is really the cradle of the Benedic- 
tine Order, because there St. Benedict wrote his Ru/e, and, as we 
shall see, that Rude made his order. Thus the very thing under- 
taken by the devil to destroy St. Benedict’s work became, under 
God’s providence, the means of giving it lasting success. For, 
chiefly, he was moved to write a rule by his fatherly care of the 
absent ones that belonged to him. Once moved to write a rule, he 
intended to place monasticism itself on a footing more safe and 
sound than had been thought of before. 


* Montserrat. + Garcias di Cisneros. 
} The Venerable Bernard de Bueil. 
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Monasticism is an early growth in the church of God. It 
flourished in the East long before St. Benedict’s time, and assum- 
ed wonderful dimensions (though, as for that, in Benedictine times 
not a few monasteries were to be found with considerably more 
than one thousand monks). At one time a large part of Egypt 
was peopled exclusively by monks. That must have been the 
time to which the prophet Isaias alluded in the nineteenth chapter 
of his prophecies. Monasteries in the East became as large as 
cities. 

Monasticism was brought to the West by the great St. Atha- 
nasius, and there flourished, about one hundred years before St. 
Benedict, such holy founders as St. Eusebius in Italy, St. Martin 
of Tours, St. Honoratus of Lerins, John Cassian, the illustrious 
ascetical writer, and St. Roman, who founded several monasteries 
in the Jura Mountains. Nor must we forget that wonderful 
monk from Lerins who brought the faith to Ireland, the glorious 
St. Patrick. Contemporaneous with St. Benedict were St. Equi- 
tius and the statesman, scholar, and monk, Cassiodorus, both in 
Italy. After him, but still contemporaneous with his work, was 
the great Irishman, St. Columban. In fact, the work of the Irish 
saint (which began in France and ended in Italy) eclipsed that of 
St. Benedict for a considerable length of time; and if one had 
judged of the future from the look things had in the beginning, 
he would certainly have pointed to St. Columban as the man to 
be known in history as the patriarch of the monks of the West. 
But the monastic institutions founded by these and other holy 
men (that of St. Columban not excepted), however flourishing 
they were at one time or other, no matter what impulse they 
gave to holy life, were all deficient in one thing: there was a 
defect in proper organization—a defect which, in the East, had 
already resulted in most fatal consequences, and which in the 
West too, about the time St. Benedict was born, was beginning 
to work mischief. Stability and fixedness of rule were wanting. 
The introduction of these features into monastic life is the great 
merit of St. Benedict. 

The state of a monk was endowed with a certain universality 
that did not bind him strictly to one superior or to a fixed spot. 
We do not assert, however, that, practically speaking, stability 
was unknown to monks before St. Benedict. What we deny is 
that ante-Benedictine stability was more than a virtue of conve- 
nience, and we know that the history of ancient monasticism bears 
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us out. For an illustratiow of the truth of what we state we 
merely point to the travels of St. Patrick from one religious mas. 
ter and from one monastery to another. Then, as to rule, of 
course St. Benedict was not the first to write a rule for the regu- 
lation of monastic life, the essence of which consists simply ina 
life of conformity with the counsels of the Gospel. But not one 
of these rules was anything beyond an ascetical guide. Monastic 
legislation, in the strict sense of the term, was first thought of by 
St. Benedict. Even St. Columban, who wrote his rule in the 
same spirit; did not, for all that, make stability obligatory for his 
monks, neither did he forbid them to change his rule for another 
one. Hence they could, and in time they actually did, change it 
for that of St. Benedict. What, then, was it that gave this pre- 
dominance to the Benedictine rule ? 


III. 


First of all, that feature of stability, when‘ once its nature and 
working were fairly understood, could not of course but com- 
mend itself most favorably to all in whose hands the destinies of 
monastic institutions rested. Then, too, the rule of St. Benedict 
was remarkably free from impressions of his mere individuality. 
He had not made his own heroic ways of life a law for others, 
but had written a rule which satisfies the demands of the most ad- 
vanced as well as it suits the weakness of human nature. This 
difference between the Benedictine and the Columban rule was 
well marked ; for the rule of the Irish saint could not be follow- 
ed unless by men who were saints themselves. But we find also 
some very potent external causes by which this predominance 
was brought about. 

In the year 583 Monte Casino was destroyed by the Lom- 
bards. Now, again, the blow no doubt aimed by the old enemy 
at the destruction of the hated work once more served to estab- 
lish it Only the more firmly. The Casinensians escaped and fled 
to Rome, and the pope domiciled them in his own palace near the 
Lateran basilica, where they remained for one hundred and 
thirty years. (After the lapse of that time Monte Casino was re- 
built.) We feel instinctively how this turn in their affairs must 
have rendered both them and their peculiar institution conspicu- 
ous in the eyes of the Christian world. Benedictine monasticism 
had at once very significantly become ¢he monasticism of the 
Roman Church. Nor was the young order slow in rendering 
yeoman service to the Holy See. For it is chiefly due to the in- 
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fluence of Benedictine activity that the disputes about celebrating 
Easter, which then threatened to bring on a Western schism, 
were composed in conformity to Roman custom. To this very 
day that ancient eminence of the Benedictines in Rome is attested 
by their holding the great basilica of St. Paul extra muros. Soon 
a Benedictine was elected to the Papacy. For a monk to become 
pope was a thing never heard of till then, and such a pope as St. 
Gregory the Great. That St. Gregory must be left to the Bene- 
dictines, the Bollandists to the contrary notwithstanding, has 
been clearly proved by Mabillon, as the scholarly Montalembert 
has judged. Lastly, the rule of St. Benedict bore a stamp with 
which, up to that time, no other monastic rule was distinguished: 
the formal approbation of the Holy See by St. Gregory’s pre- 
decessor. 

Thus, then, it happened that bishops and princes combined in 
urging on all monks the adoption of that rule; and the religious 
life which flowed from so many different sources—the splendid 
monasticism of Lerins, of Bangor, of Iona, of Luxeuil and Bobbio 
—all these various streams became tributary to, aye, and formed, 
the mighty and majestic river flowing thenceforward through his- 
tory as the Benedictine monasticism of the West. 


IV. 


And now let us glance at the work accomplished by monasti- 
cism. . The Roman Empire had become Christian one hundred and 
fifty years before St. Benedict was born. Christianity was the reli- 
gion of the state. There was, certainly, a great advantage in this ; 
but let us not overrate that advantage. What brutal heathen- 
dom could no longer do was done no less brutally, and even some- 
times more effectively, by heresy. Strange to say, the imperial 
power was always more or less hostile to the true interests of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. At Constantinople the emperor tried to 
govern with the heathen notion of Czsar’s supremacy both in 
state and church, and many bishops flattered his ambition in this. 
The bishop of Constantinople himself, if he did not happen to be 
a saint, claimed at first fhe highest rank and jurisdiction in the 
church next after that of the Roman Pontiff. But he soon 
claimed equality, and finally even superiority. Need it be said 
how the first Benedictine pope answered that arrogant pride?* 


* Servus Servorum Dei—Servant of the servants of God—became thenceforward the title of 
Roman Pontiffs. 
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That answer will shine for ever and ever, in letters of heavenl 
light, on the brow of pontiffs before the throne. But how dread. 
fully has that pride been punished! One look at the once glo. 
rious East tells the tale. 

A long time previous to, the period we have in view a flow of 
nations came pouring out of Asia by way of the Caucasus and the 
Ural Mountains. To resist that barbarous onslaught tasked to the 
utmost all the military resources of the Romans. But at the 
time we speak of—that is, when the Benedictine Order was about 
to appear on the stage of the world—the barbarous nations then 
bordering on the corifines of the empire, and, as it were, walling 
themselves up against it (some of them having even embraced 
Christianity, though in a spurious form), not able to hold out any 
longer against the tremendous pressure in their rear from the 
North, dashed over the frontiers and rushed right into what then 
was, and what, indeed, has remained to be, the very heart of 
Christian civilization. Rome’s military power was on the wane 
and the empire tottering. In the year 476 (just four years before 
the birth of St. Benedict) the Herulean chief Odoacer destroyed 
the western half of the Roman Empire. After seventeen years 
the throne of Odoacer was upset by the Ostrogoth Theodoric. 
Then came the Lombards, and after them the Normans. Nation 
pushed upon nation, and like a flood barbarism swept on. Occa- 
sionally, too, there came a Genseric, or Alaric, or Attila, or Totila, 
heralding the terror of death and leaving desolation in his track. 
Where is the imagination bold enough to form a conception of 
the gloom, and anguish, and wide-spread agony of that time? 

But it has been said above that some of these barbarous races 
had become Christians. Their Christianity was of a spurious 
kind, however, and made them rather worse than they might 
have been without it. The Vandals, for instance, were Christians 
of this sort. But what did they make of Africa? Africa was 
once the most fertile garden of Christ, one of the brightest gems 
in the crown of God’s church. Africa—the home of a St. Au- 
gustine, of a St. Fulgentius—alone numbered as many Vishops as 
are now counted in the world altogether. Are we not justified 
in assuming that so fertile a Christianity-must have reached from 
one end of the continent to the other? And what is left of that 
ancient Christian civilization of Africa to-day? Abyssinia, per- 
haps; but what a sad remnant is that! Behold, then, the work 
of heresy! 

Now, a large part of Europe—in fact, the largest part—was 
deep in the night of heathenism. The Franks in Gaul; the Goths 
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in Italy and Spain, the Lombards too; in England the Anglo- 
Saxons; the Germans and Saxons between the Rhine and the 
Baltic Sea; the Swedes and Danes, and the Normans generally, 
also the Slavonic tribes, and, in a word, all the barbarous races of 
Europe had yet to be converted to the light of faith. What made 
this a task of special difficulty was the fact that all these nations 
hated the Christian religion because it was the religion of the 
Romans. Then, again, their savageness was an almost insupera- 
ble obstacle to the light of faith. Steadily on the move, nation, 
as has been said, pushing upon nation, war was their only work. 
What tilling of the soil had to be done was done by slaves—cap- 
tives made in war. Pillage and robbery were noble exploits. 
Revenge of the most revolting kind was with them a sacred, a 
religious duty. Those ancestors of ours were giants in body, but 
not less so in brutality. With a passionate fondness they clung 
to their national superstitions, and these, of course, were in per- 
fect keeping with their brutalized natures. When the Christian 
missionary spoke to them they would either kill him at once or 
else treat him with supreme disdain. The powers of darkness 
held them bound in thousand fetters. 

The reader may wonder how, if all that was so, it could have 
happened that some of them had left their ancient form of reli- 
_ gious worship for even a spurious form of Christianity. No 
matter how it happened. Perhaps it can easily be explained 
when it is remembered that the devil may have had no reason to 
object to that kind of conversion. However, only few of these 
barbarous races, and even these but partly, had been perverted in 
that manner. The vast majority of them were still heathens pure 
and simple, and to convert them was a task, a problem not to be 
solved by the usual methods. We simply point to Cologne, 
Treves, and the many other Roman colonies of that time, which 
had been Christian strongholds for centuries, distinguished, too, 
by saints, and yet the barbarous populations surrounding them 
were not converted. Their conversion, and consequently Eu- 
rope’s civilization, was a work reserved for monasticism. 


V. 


In the East monasticism had, on the whole, gone to decay, and 
in the West, too, when St. Benedict was born, decay was fast set- 
ting in. But the monks of the West were not to be wrecked like 
those of the East. The providential means to avert it was the rule 
of St. Benedict. Monasticism in the West was saved by becoming 
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Benedictine. The motto of the monks was: Ora et Labora.* No 
doubt the reader will wonder how the life of a monk, checked as 
it was by stability, could serve missionary purposes. We will see. 

First of all, let it be remembered that those ancient monks 
were giants in sanctity, just as the people they had to deal with 
were giants in body, vice, and brutality. Those fierce and un- 
tamed, and almost untamable, minds, whether of Celts, or 
Franks, or Saxons, were appalled at the sight of the monks com- 
ing among them with a practical display of their Ora et Labora— 
of men whose sanctity, with all its Christlike meekness, had yet 
about it a robustness, too, a vigor and a masculine energy—aye, 
almost a holy fierceness—beyond anything we can well imagine. 
But it must not be imagined that this new missionary method of 
monasticism was anything but the most simple thing in the world. 
The monks moved right into the lands of the barbarians (in 
squads, not singly), built themselves houses, and strong ones, too, 
and.stayed right where they were. What else? Well, to under- 
stand the matter thoroughly, let the reader just look, for illustra- 
tion’s sake, to the habits of the little bee. Monasticism took the 
hint of its activity from that pattern of nature. This is the whole 
secret. Would not the barbarians interfere with this proceeding? 
Of course! But martyrdom had noterrors for the monks. Often, 
however, the divine power that was with the monks kept their 
assailants at bay. Step by step monastic foundations advanced 
till at last the people had become accustomed to them. In fact, 
it was, curiously enough, invasion parried by invasion. Every 
monastery, too, was a school. 

Lastly, Benedictine stability was not an unreasonable one. 
There was nothing in it to prevent missionaries from going into 
the neighboring country to preach the Gospel, nor yet was there 
anything in it to prevent distinguished monks from becoming 
bishops, when, of course, their mode of action had to be that of 
St. Paul. 

Of the famous spots in Benedictine history Sicily ranks 
first. St. Placidus was sent there with thirty companions. He — 
was a favorite son of St. Benedict, and he with his compan- 
ions, through piratical cruelty, became the first offerings of the 
Benedictine Order on the altar of martyrdom. Next comes 
France. St. Maur (whose name, by the bye, has been converted 
by the English into Seymour), that other favorite son of St. Bene-° 
dict, was sent there. But France at that time was in a certain 
sense a Christian country—that is to say, the king and many of 


* Pray and work, 
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the chiefs were Christians ; the bulk of the Franks were not. But, 
again, the Franks were not precisely the people of the land which 
we now call France, but which was then called Gaul. They 
were simply invaders of Christian Gaul; and though that an- 
cient Christian population of the land had been decimated fear- 
fully, yet it was not extinct. It happened that Florus, chief 
minister of King Theodebert, fully realizing the necessity of in- 
fusing new life into the ancient Christianity of the land, caused 
one of the bishops to request St. Benedict for a colony of his 
monks. As said, St. Maur was sent as leader of this band. 
Florus, rejoiced, built for the Benedictines the famous Glanfeuil, 
entering himself as a simple monk and dying a saint. In Spain 
the rule of St. Benedict was adopted by St. Emilian, himself a 
monastic founder and contemporary of St. Benedict. From this 
religious family went forth that admirable light in the church 
of Spain, St. Leander (St. Gregory’s most intimate friend), the 
second on the list of doctors of the church Ordinis Sancti Bene- 
dicti, by whose efforts the whole Visigothic nation was con- 
verted. And soon the fame of monasticism was made brighter 
still in Spain by names like that of a St. Isidor, or a St. Ildephons, 
the latter third among Benedictine doctors of the church. 

To England Gregory despatched the noble band headed by St. 
Austin. It is well known how the great pontiff, when still a sim- 
ple monk, had longed to proceed to England—in fact, had already 
been on the way. God had a higher destiny for him in store. 
He had to retrace his steps. But when pope the first thing he 
did was to send missionaries to England, most of whom are now 
on the list of canonized saints. England, indeed—not the modern 
but the good old Catholic England—filled Benedictine history 
with its richest glories. Who, for instance, can count the num- 
ber of holy kings and queens of England? England and Ireland, 
united in the bond of holy and Catholic sisterhood, fairly poured 
out a stream of monks into the barbarian world, enriching the re- 
cords of civilization with the glorious names of a St. Willibrord, 
of two Sts. Suitbert, of a St. Boniface, Virgil, Liutger, and hosts 
of others. What a list of holy nuns, too, could here be given! 
For truly those ancient monks knew what they were about ; they 
assigned to womanhood a full share of their own arduous labors. 
Ireland’s Benedictines did not rest till they had verily reached 
the North Pole. 

It would now be in order to speak of the days of Benedic- 
tine martyrdom (owing to renewed barbarian invasions, to which 
brief reference will be made a little further on) in Spain, Ireland, 
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England, France, Italy, and Germany. Then St. Benedict's chil- 
dren entered heaven by the thousands with the palm. Further. 
more, much might now be said of the labors of a St. Anscharius, 
of two Sts. Adalbert, and of another St. Boniface. But enough : 
we must look back once more. 

As the vanguard of monks moved onwards steadily, those in 
the rear were by no means idle, and could not be. The work 
itself, from its very nature, was slow and tedious and the times 
warlike as ever. But meanwhile there were grand conquests. 
They may not, we will admit at once, be always due to strictly 
missionary efforts; but then such men as the Frank, Charles the 
Great—he almost a monk and entitled to the name of saint,* and 
certainly the greatest friend the Benedictines ever had—such men 
May, nay, must, be classed among the missionaries of religion. 
The Christian heroism of Charles, much more than his invincible 
sword, conquered the sturdy Saxon chief Wittekind, the father of 
the Saxon dynasty of German emperors, among whom we count 
the monk-emperor, Henry the Saint. But of old the public 
honors due to a saint were given to Wittekind also. Such were 
grand conquests for which the monks must receive due credit. 

That pressure of nations of which we have spoken did not 
cease at once. Against its crushing force the newly-converted 
races had to defend their civilization with almost superhuman 
efforts. First of all, they would no longer move. The character 
of the young nations of Europe was being formed after the pat- 
tern of that of the monks. But as a mass of floating ice, when 
stopped at a certain point, whilst higher up the stream the crush 
comes steadily on, will form a solid wall, causing the roaring 
waters to rise till they can float off the moving mass in some 
other direction; so were those moving populations, by this 
wall of stability in their front, now held in a jam that reached 
all the way back over the Ural and Caucasus Mountains, 
till ‘at last an outlet was found for the stream of nations by way 
of Arabia, and thence, dividing, it formed two branches: one 
rushing upon the empire of the East, the other pushing the Mo- 
hammedanized Vandals, by this time known as Saracens, out of 
Africa back into Spain, France, and Italy. Under that tremen- 
dous pressure the Eastern empire went to pieces. Spain’s strug- 
gle against it lasted seven hundred years. Also France and Italy 
felt it severely. At the same time the current pressing from 
the North still held its course. But the monks were there, 


*In the diocese of Cologne, and in other dioceses of Renee Charlemagne has the public 
honors of the church given to saints. 
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and, therefore, the Christian civilization of Europe held its own. 
Later on in history, when the struggle between Christendom and 
the avalanche of infuriated barbarism (that had already over- 
whelmed the East, and threatened likewise to overwhelm the 
West) began to make it questionable which was to conquer, the 
cross or the crescent, what did the world behold? Fighting 
monks, most valiant knights, of the Order of St. Benedict.* 

To speak of the various branches that shot forth from the 
parent stem of Benedictine monasticism would impose on us the 
task of speaking of twenty orders. All these are no longer in ex- 
istence, but the stock itself is safe and sound. Neither can we 
speak of a Bede, Dunstan, Anselm—names so great both in the 
history of the church and of the world—who were also Benedic- 
tine monks. There was a time when the Holy See itself seemed to 
have become an heirloom of the sons of St. Benedict. The pig- 
mies of the present love to descant on the ignorance of the monks. 
We will only say that among the doctors of the church eight 
were Benedictine monks. So much for monkish ignorance. ° 

There is one other glory of monasticism that cannot be passed 
by in silence. It was in the eleventh century. The Holy Roman 
Empire was established. But not every emperor was a holy 
man. Byzantine ideas were not foreign tomany of them. Never, 
indeed, was there a time when the church of Christ was per- 
mitted to forget that it is militant on earth. Often did the civil 
power attempt to subvert its constitution and to deprive it of its 
liberty and independence. In the eleventh century many bishops 
who, for wise reasons, had been endowed with temporal sover- 
eignty by the great Saxon Otto, forgot their sacred character and 
were tainted with simony. The inferior clergy, to a very large 
extent, lived in shameful concubinage, and were clamorous for the 
legalizing of priestly marriage, wherein they were upheld by that 
imperial monster, the infamous Henry IV. Those were indeed 
sad times. Even in many monasteries religious discipline had 
given way to laxity of morals. To know these things of the past, 
and to behold how the church has lived through them, even the 
worst, triumphantly, is one of the best evidences that a divine 
power guides her destinies. And yet that time saw a Romuald, 
Bruno, Gualbert, Damiani, Bernard, Malachy. But everything 
else in that time, if we except the still undimmed splendor of 
Monte Casino, was thrown into the shade by the dazzling bright- 
ness of a monastery in Burgundy in which the light of sanctity 


*The orders of Christian knighthood in the middle ages were Benedictine monks, because 
they followed the rule of St. Benedict, 
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had been shining uninterruptedly for two hundred years. We 
mean Clugny, the famous monastery founded by William, Duke 
of Aquitaine, of glorious and saintly renown, to which three thou. 
sand other monasteries were affiliated by the end of the eleventh 
century. This monastic confederation (which, it need scarcely be 
said, was thoroughly Benedictine) was the focus of the movement 
by which the march of Cesarism in religion was checked, which 
made a haughty emperor travel to Canossa, and by which also 
the demon of corruption was banished from the ranks of the 
clergy. That movement was brought to a successful issue by the 
genius of Hildebrand, a Roman monk of Clugniacensian affilia. 
tion. But a detailed description of this would require as much 
space again as has been already taken up. 

What man more than Hildebrand has had to bear the bil of 
the vilest vituperation? But his contemporaries honored him by 
making him the seventh of Gregories, history honors him by 
calling him the second of his name justly great, and the church 
honors him by calling him a saint. 

To sum up: had it not been for this glorious energy of the 
monks of the eleventh century, the Latin Church to-day, like its 
Eastern sister, would be weighed down with a married priesthood. 

Here we might stop, were it not for the question which many 
a one will ask: What of the activity of the monks in the in- 
terest of science, literature, art, agriculture, architecture? But 
the monuments of such activity are spread over all the world. 
They may speak for themselves. Is there nothing in the more 
recent history of the Benedictine Order worthy of mention? Far 
be it from us to say that there is nothing. But we have said 
enough for our purpose. Still, in conclusion, we must take a 
parting look at the grand figure of the patriarch of Western 
monasticism, that man in whom, as the church in the monastic 
office declares, the spirit of the prophets and patriarchs of old was 
combined. Did he know the greatness of his work when, at 
Monte Casino, he established monasticism on the law of stability ? 
For, beyond any doubt, all the grand results of Benedictine acti- 
vity flow from the secret power of that peculiar law ; and wher- 
ever we find in our historical reading that the labors of the Bene- 
dictine monks were crowned with signal success, we also find that 
they worked in a compact body—not moving as a flying column, 
but stationary behind the ramparts of the cloister. The church 
must have all kinds of arms, but her Benedictines took charge of 
the heavy artillery. 

St. Benedict may have foreseen the grand results of Ms work; 
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for he was certainly a man singularly gifted with wonderful 
lights from above. Yet it can hardly be realized that his humble 
soul dwelt even for a moment on the greatness of his work. One 
by one, though but slowly at first, his monasteries arose. They 
were the strongest bulwarks of the church against the havoc and 
corruption of the times, and piety fled to them for refuge. They 
were the foundation of a new civilization for Europe; and it is no 
fulsome flattery, but strictly historic truth, to say we owe it to 
the Benedictines that Mohammedanism found a barrier in Europe. 
And no wonder; for the strength of St. Benedict and of his 
children was that of the Day of Pentecost. He did not fly from 
the world, brooding on plans for its reformation, but simply 
sought to secure the salvation of his own soul. In that solitude 
the seed of grand virtues was sown in his heart. Eventually God 
led others to him. And had he not, as it were, been cruelly 
driven from his own, perhaps he would not have written his ad- 
mirable Ru/e. But when he had written it, then was the seed, 
gathered from that rich harvest of virtue and wisdom which had 
ripened in his soul, sown broadcast over the world. Storms, 
indeed, threatened the coming crop; but it came, and a goodly 
crop it was. It kept on multiplying and increasing till it filled 
the world and peopled heaven. There now the patriarch stands 
among his children like a cedar in Mount Libanus, and his sons 
and daughters like as branches of palm-trees stand about him. 





THE NEW CHRISTIANITY. 
Il. 


IN our former article, having accepted Max Miiller’s conclu- 
sion that there must be an Infinite Being as the only object and 
explanation of the universal religious craving of mankind, we 
sought for the.Infinite in the universe of sense and experience, 
but in vain; and therefore we concluded from this and from other 
arguments that the Infinite must be distinct from the universe, 
and that the universe must be the work of his creative power. 

But although among the facts of experience we do not find the 
Infinite, there is among those facts one which points to him like 
an unerring index-finger. That is the sense of moral right and 


wrong which every man has within him. Experience and re- 
VOL, XXXI.—17 ; 
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search show that this fact, the fact of conscience, is uriiversal, as 
wide as the limits of mankind; they show that it is a fact of all 
times, as clear in the earliest trace of man that we possess as it is 
to-day ; and they show that it is something which man could not 
make and cannot unmake, because it rules him with an authority 
which he may not obey, but which he cannot ignore or disown. 
Man may drown the voice of conscience in the din of his 
sions ; he may break from its control in the rush of his lawless de. 
sires; he may tell it that he will not listen to its monitions nor 
care for its approval or its condemnation ; but the voice is there 
though he heed not, and the authority is there though he rebel. 
He may try to discredit its dominion by calling it a usurper, by 
picturing it asa growth of mistaken training and superstitious 
weakness, or at most as a merely natural accumulation of heredi- 
tary experience ; but he never succeeds in satisfying even himself, 
and the common sense of mankind only laughs at his vain endeavor. 
Conscience is the inner voice—low, indeed, and small, yet more 
awful than any outside tumult—which tells man ever of duty 
and responsibility, of the course of conduct demanded by his ori- 
gin and hisdestiny. It is a supreme rule which he cannot abolish 
or ignore, a tribunal which he cannot overturn, and before which 
he knows that he is at the bar of a Judge whose sentence he can- 
not evade. Conscience is the foot-print of Infinite Justice and - 
Holiness in man’s nature, and it points unerringly to the Infinite 
Lawgiver, telling at once of our freedom and of his authority. 

This brings us to Matthew Arnold's notions concerning God 
and conscience. Our readers will remember that, as stated in his 
own words in our previous article, he defines God to be “the 
eternal not-ourselves that makes for righteousness.” Going on in 
his definitions, he limits the meaning of his word “eternal” to 
“ @vi-ternus, or life-long,” thus bounding it by the limits of indi- 
vidual experience. He next analyzes his term “ righteousness,” 
and limits it to the well-mannered morality which secures social 
pleasantness in life and avoids grossness and jarring. This being 
so, he finally reduces God to mean that law of nature by which 
man is prompted to social morality, just as falling bodies are na- 
turally impelled towards their centre by the law of gravitation. 
Throughout his works on religion he appeals to experience as the 
foundation and vindication of his definition. Then let us consult 
experience. 

As we have just seen, every reasonable being has experience of 
that within himself which “ makes for righteousness,” and he learns 
from the words and acts of other people that they have the same 
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experience within them. This something within ourselves “ that 
makes for righteousness ” all the world calls conscience. It 1s the 
behest of “ the law written in men’s hearts, their conscience bear- 
ing witness to them, and their thoughts within themselves accus- 
ing them or else defending them” (Rom. ii. 15). But our experi- 
ence goes nofurther. Of asomething “ ot ourselves that makes for 
righteousness " we have no experience whatever. The experience 
of one and of all tells only of the impulse or law which each one 
feels within himself. True, if I am not ready to stultify my rea- 
son, as we will presently see that Matthew Arnold would have us 
do, I can conclude from the internal law to a universal and supreme 
Lawgiver; and mankind have ever agreed in so concluding. And 
thus the something in me “that makes for righteousness” tells 
me of the true “Eternal not-ourselves,” who does not himself 
“make for righteousness,” because he is necessarily perfect right- 
eousness or he would not be the Infinite, but who is the mea- 
sure and rule and judge of all righteousness, who lays on us 
the obligation of “ making for righteousness,” and has put in our 
moral nature that mainspring of right action, that rule and that 
impulse, which direct us in all our acts to make for him who 
is the Eternal Righteousness. But it was reserved for him whom 
Dean Stanley calls the first of living critics to confound two 
things so palpably distinct, and to be guilty of the almost childish 
sophism of taking conscience for God and defining one for the 
other. 

Having turned conscience into God, Matthew Arnold does 
not save his credit for consistency by subsequently degrading con- 
science into the mere result of experience and calculation of the 
best means for living pleasantly. Thereby he only illustrates the 
rule that error contradicts itself. The assumption—for he does 
not attempt proof—is so contrary to the facts of consciousness 
that nothing but a preconceived theory could have suggested it. 
Such might be conscience and its dictates, if there was no God but 
a law of nature. But that such are mot conscience and its dictates 
no one can doubt who honestly listens to and analyzes its behests. 
It is not of pleasant living and social propriety that it speaks— 
although these elements of good order naturally result from obe- 
dience to its rules—but of justice and judgment and retribution to 
come. This is not theory but experience, and we confidently ap- 
peal to the judgment of mankind. 

The conclusions thus far arrived at concerning God, creation, 
and conscience are the evident results of reason working upon 
facts. There is no escape from them, save to deny the reliable- 
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ness of reason and thus stultify man. And this Matthew Arnold 
has not shrunk from doing in order to maintain his pet notion, 
He not only asserts the “relativity of knowledge” in its lowest 
form, but he cuts off reason’s wings completely. Not to follow 
him through all the tiresome self-stultification of his chapter on 
metaphysics in God and the Bible, the following specimen will 
suffice. He says that from the beauty of design and the har. 
monious working of a watch we have no right to conclude, by 
force of reason, that some intelligent being devised and made it; 
we simply happen to know, as a fact of experience, that men make 
watches, and conclude accordingly. Hence, in regard to any, 
even the most complicated and admirable, works, from a bud or 
an ear to the universe, we have no right to conclude that they 
argue an intelligent designer, since we have no experience of that, 
but are only justified in concluding that “they work harmonious. 
ly and well”! Itis passing strange that “the greatest of living 
critics ” does not see that such a principle would paralyze rea- 
son, would render induction as impossible as deduction, and 
would annihilate not only metaphysics but all science. A more 
striking instance could hardly be imagined of the resolve to force 
a conclusion at any cost. Its author has evidently sided with 
those sceptics who entirely deny the power of reason to gene- 
ralize, abstract, argue, or conclude, and who are well called “ag- 
nostics ’— that is, philosophical Know-nothings. 

Against them all, and Matthew Arnold among them, we 
simply appeal to facts and experience. It is a fact that man has 
reason, that he does reason; that even these gentlemen reason 
when they argue against the validity of reason; that all human 
life is based on the fact that man reasons and depends upon the 
validity of his reasoning ; and that even the errors which he may 
detect in himself or others, far from invalidating reason, only 
serve to show more clearly its power when it works in normal 
circumstances. And it is a fact that this reason, whose powers 
and reliableness are thus forced on man’s acceptance, mounts un- 
hesitatingly from second causes to the First Cause, from the reli- 
gious craving which seeks the Infinite to the Infinite himself, 
from conscience to the supreme Lawgiver—in a word, from all 
nature up to nature’s God. These are facts of man’s intellectual 
nature, facts to which all experience and all history testify, and 
they are the sufficient refutation of those philosophical Know- 
nothings who claim to be the champions of fact and experience, 
but who instantly reject or ignore all facts and experience which 
make against their preconceived theory—which protest against 
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their project of stultifying man in order to keep him down among 
the gross and transient things of sense, in order to hinder him 
from looking up and soaring up to that adorable First Beginning 
and Last End who has left his foot-prints in the things of sense, 
that they may show man’s mind and heart the way up to him. 

As if to provide against the failure of their attempt to degrade 
God into a mere fact of consciousness, and to stultify reason, 
which tells the contrary, Matthew Arnold and his fellow-agnos- 
tics next go to the other extreme of elevating God so high that 
reason can never reach him or tell aught concerning him. They 
declare that, by ascribing the attributes of infinite perfection to 
God, we make God in the likeness of man, and put form and 
limit upon Him who has none. But nothing could be farther 
from the truth than such assertions. It is not we but. they who 
make God in the likeness of man; for what else is it to assert 
with Matthew Arnold that God is only a law of man’s nature, or 
with Max Miiller that God is the all-comprising Self which has 
its consciousness in man? Put these notions in their plain, crude 
form, and we have the assertion of one German pantheist that 
“man makes God,” or of another that “every man is his own 

We, on the contrary, knowing that all created perfection is 
his gift, and that it is worthy of the Giver and tells us of him, 
recognize in man’s noblest powers some little shadowing forth of 
God's perfections, and see that man is made in the likeness of 


Nor do we, by comparing the finite with the Infinite, put form 
and limits on the Infinite. According to the clear and positive 
teaching of St. Thomas, since all creatures are comprised within 
the limits of genera and species, and God, the First Cause, is 
above and beyond all genera and species, there can be no generic 
or specific comparison between God and creatures, but only a 
comparison of analogy. Hence, seeing that intellect and will are 
the highest perfections of the creature, we naturally and neces- 
sarily conclude that in God there are perfections analogically 
corresponding to these noblest qualities of his creatures ; but we 
also know that the divine perfections infinitely transcend the per- 
fections of the creature, so that there can be no specific compari- 
son between them. Hence St. Thomas says: 


“Est autem via remotionds utendum, precipue in consideratione divine 
_ Substantiz. Nam divina substaptia omnem formam, quam intellectus nos- 
ter attingit, sua immensitate excedit ; et sic ipsam apprehendere nan possu- 
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mus cognoscendo gud est, sed aliqualem ejus habemus notitiam cognoscen- 
do guid non est” (Summa, contra Gent. |. i. c. xiv.) 


And like to this is the doctrine of St. John of the Cross in his 
sublime treatise, Zhe Ascent of Carmel. Comparisons and ima. 
ginary representations, he says, are only the means that help be. 
ginners to an imperfect notion of God; but in proportion as we 
advance to a more perfect knowledge of God and union with 
him, all such comparisons im the mind, and forms in the imagina- 
tion, and feelings in the sensibility must be transcended and dis- 
regarded, since God is the Illimitable and Incomprehensible, 
whom no such things can equal or represent. The finest passages 
that have ever been penned about “the Unknowable” do not ap- 
proach the sublimity of what the Angel of the Schools and the 
great mystical theologian have taught concerning the incompre- 
hensibleness of the Deity, and this in perfect consistency with 
their acceptance of all that reason demonstrates and revelation 
teaches concerning him. Because they are fully aware that their 
minds cannot grasp his infinity, they do not refuse to believe any- 
thing that he deigns to tell his creatures about himself and his 
works. 

And, again to retort the argument, is it not they who put 
form and limits on the Illimitable by reducing him to a mere law 
of nature, like to gravitation? The pretended reverence of the 
agnostics reminds us of that of the pagan persecutors, who put 
the Christians to death as atheists because they did not accept 
the gods of the Pantheon ; and their reasoning is like that of the 
-wolf which accused the lamb of miuddying the brook. The ef- 
forts of these men to decry reason, or to cast discredit on its fun- 
damental conclusions, must be in vain. Their unworthy task is 
akin to that of the old Greek sophists. Their work is in conflict 
with the consciousness and the common sense of all mankind; 
and should the memory of their sophistry live, it will be in the 
record of the dead and buried enemies of reason; nor will the 
ignominy of their failure be the less because, while trying to 
strangle reason, they pretended to be her champions. Impar- 
tial criticism will inevitably pass the same condemnation on their 
reverential sophistry as on their degrading agnosticism, and will 
proclaim the victory of the great truths which, by these un- 
worthy means, they have labored to undermine. ," 

The two great truths of reason on which all other rational 
truths hinge are these which we have thus far discussed: there 
is an Eternal, Infinite God distinct from the universe, and the 
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yniverse is the work of his creative power. It was the gradual 
wandering away from these truths that led the minds of the sages 
of old into the labyrinth of error in which Plato and others like 
him cried out despairingly for guidance from on high; and it has 
been the wandering away from the.same truths that has caused 
all the errors of our modern speculators, and of the authors of the 

_new Christianity among them. When Christianity brought back 
the pagan world to these two truths, all other truths became 
plain in their-light, and the prayer of Plato was answered. And 
when, to-day, we establish these same old truths against our 
philosophical Know-nothings, their fabric of error dissolves like 
mist-clouds before the risen sun, and the eternal hills, which had 
been shut from view for a while, stand out as grand and as beau- 
tiful as ever. 

If God were only a law of nature, or the sum of all the laws 
of nature, then miracles would be impossible, as these men assert. 
But when God is seen to be the Author of nature, who freely 
gave it its laws, and could have given it a thousand different 
codes of laws had he so chosen, and who makes its workings sec- 
ondary to the spiritual welfare of his intelligent creatures, then 
the possibility of miracles becomes self-evident, and the proof of 
their existence, like that of other possible things, becomes matter 
of reliable testimony. 

If man were not a being distinct from and dependent on his 
Creator, then revelation would be impossible, as they assert, or, 
which is the same thing, would be simply a natural outworking 
of intellect, and the Bible would not be a divine inspiration, but 
only an inspiration of poetry, as they say. But when we recog- 
nize that man is God’s creature, and that he has from his Creator 
this nature of ours with all its cravings and all its needs, and, 
above all, with that need of learning and being taught which is a 
prime fact of individual experience and of history, then we clearly 
see that the revelation of the needed truth and of the Creator's 
will is not only possible, but, we may venture to say, a debt 
which the Creator owes to the creature whom he has so consti- 
tuted, and the Bible appears in its true character as the divinely- 
inspired record of that revelation. 

. If man were not a creature, and if revelation were impossible, 
then dogmas would indeed be mere human fancies, as these men 
pretend, and the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemption, sanc- 
tification, and salvation might well be spoken of as “the mere 
foam on the sea of enthusiasm.” But when man is seen to be a 
creature, and revelation a divine teaching given him concerning 
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his destiny, his duties, his relation to his God, what God has done 
for him and what he owes to God, then dogmas are a necessity of 
revelation, and he who spurns them so flippantly spurns the gift 
of God, and refuses to receive from his Creator the teaching 
which would show him his destiny and guide him to it. 

Were God and man what these men fancy, then might smmor. 
tality and the hereafter be regarded as the vague, shadowy un. 
certainties of which Dean Stanley ventures to express only an un. 
certain hope, or become the wild, pantheistic absorption in Nirvana 
of which the old Hindoos dreamed, and which Max Miiller seems 
to have imbibed from them; and ere long it would be rejected ut- 
terly, as by Matthew Arnold, who believes in no hereafter, and 
pretends that Christ believed in none. But when we know that 
man is God’s creature and has God’s revelation, then the im- 
mortality of which that revelation tells becomes a blessed cer- 
tainty, and we can exultingly exclaim, like Job, “I énow that my 
Redeemer liveth,” and, like St. Paul, “I now whom I have be- 
lieved, and I am certain that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him, against that day.” 

If God and man were nothing but nature, advancing and de- 
veloping by its intrinsic force, then might Christian truth, if such 
a thing could exist at all, be only an advancing development of 
the human intellect, receiving constantly additions of truth not 
possessed before ; and then might Christ be only a phenomenal 
development of human nature, more far-seeing than his fellows ; 
and then might clinging to “traditional religion” be unreason- 
able ; and then might divisions among Christians, which tend to 
loosen their grasp on the old “traditional religion,” be a blessing ; 
and then might the “ liberal theology” which aims at shaking off 
the grasp altogether, and flinging “traditional religion” into the 
ocean of the dead past, be a burst of sunlight for mankind. But 
when God and man and revelation are seen to be what unbiassed 
reason clearly sees them to be, then Christ our Lord is recog- 
nized as the “God with us” whom prophecy foretold, “the Word 
made flesh” whom St. John proclaimed, “the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life” that he declared himself to be. Then the truth 
which he commanded his apostles to teach all nations was that 
“fulness of truth” which he brought from the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, and from which all nations were to draw the living waters 
that they need, with no need itself to draw from any nation or 

any age. Then the Christian religion is essentially a “ traditional 
religion "—that is, handed down, generation after generation, from 
Christ. Then the differences among Christians, which reject one 
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or another part of that treasury of truth, and by which men take 
religious opinions for religious faith, are sad causes of loss of God- 
iven and therefore necessary truth, sad evidences of that dire 
crumbling and falling to pieces which must befall the lopped-off and 
withering branches of which Christ himself tells. Then, in fine, 
the “liberal theology ” which would rob man of faith altogether 
is an attempt to deprive him utterly of the gift of God, to cut 
him adrift from his Creator, and to plunge the world into the 
abyss of intellectual and moral darkness which St. Paul pictures 
in his Epistle to the Romans, of which profane history testifies so 
clearly, and from which the light and the power of the Christianity 
now sneered at as “traditional religion” alone saved the world. 
This brings us to one of the wildest of Matthew Arnold’s as- 
sumptions—namely, that his new Christianity is to shed upon the 
world the effulgence of righteousness, of morality. His God is 
the power “that makes for righteousness,” and his theology puts 
aside dogma, that righteousness may reign without a rival. 
In reading his honeyed sentences one would be almost tempted 
to believe that dogmatic, traditional Christianity was a power 
antagonistic to morality, an obstacle to righteousness. Can it 
be possible that “the greatest of modern critics,” when on the 
mountain-top of the prophetical character which he has as- 
sumed to himself, does really become oblivious of that bound- 
less wealth of not merely genteel morality, but heroic virtue, 
which dogmatic Christianity has inspired in all the ages of its 
existence? Does he know nothing of the heroism of the mar- 
tyrs, who in myriads rejoiced to lay down their lives for their 
dogmatic faith? Has he never heard of the pioneers of Christi- 
anity, those generations of noble-hearted men whose glories Mon- 
talembert has celebrated, who, amid untold hardships gladly 
borne, carried to benighted millions the blessings of civilization 
through the teaching of that same dogmatic faith, and through 
the influence of the personal holiness which that faith inspired in 
' themselves? Has he, then, no knowledge of, or no esteem for, 
that pure, sweet, virginal chastity which, ever since Christianity 
began, and thanks to its dogmatic teachings and sacramental aids, 
has graced with its loveliness the deformity of this sad world, as 
the sweet, humble daisies clothe the rough mountain-side with 
spring-time beauty? Can he ignore the almost countless army 
of consecrated ones who, in this age as in every age, fill the world 
with the sweet charity of their ministrations to every need of suf- 
fering humanity, and who find the inexhaustible fountain of their 
devotedness in the divine faith and divine love of the old tradi- 
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tional Christianity? Does he fail to discern in the course of his. 
tory that unfailing stream of virtue—domestic and civil, private 
and public virtue—which, amid the world’s corruption, has never 
ceased to make myriads of lives admirable, myriads of homes 
happy, myriads of careers honorable, and all flowing from the 
same blessed source, the old traditional Christianity? Or if he 
knows all this, does he claim that his new Christianity is to give 
a better morality, or as good a morality, or any morality at all? 
What morality can there be where there is no God to look up to,. 
no heaven to hope for, no divine law to follow? What morality 
can there be where it is taught that nature is the only law, and na- 
ture’s development the only rule? Theorizers may indulge in 
utopian imaginings; but practical men, who take men as they 
are, know but too well, from common sense and from history, 
what the bulk of men are when nature is their rule, and what 
mankind could not fail to become were nature their only God. 
Utilitarian logicians like Locke and Hobbes have reasoned out 
the conclusions, which experience has wrought out more than 
once in the world’s history, showing that the logical and inevi- 
table result of such principles would be to turn the “one fold of 
thé Good Shepherd” into what Horace has well called “the herd 
of Epicurus’ pig-sty.” Facts and experience are as destructive 
of Matthew Arnold’s mora/ pretensions as we have seen them 
to be of his notions concerning conscience, and God, and all re- 
vealed dogmas. 

Can it be necessary, in order further to explode this absurd 
counterfeit of Christianity, to quote its authors against them- 
selves, and refute them by their own arguments? A few words 
only on this point. Dean Stanley quotes approvingly the beauti- 
ful words of Hooker on his death-bed, who, meditating on the 
number and nature of the angels, and their blessed obedience and 
order, without which there could be no peace, even in heaven, 
prayed that such peace might come to earth through the same 
reign of order and obedience. This prayer Dean Stanley echoes 
heartily. But where is the obedience where there is no com- 
mandment? and where can there be commandment where there 
is no revelation, and, in the last analysis, no God distinct from 
man? and without this obedience how can there be order and 
peace? The “liberal theology” which rejects all dogma, and 
makes man’s nature the arbiter of his conduct, is the very oppo- 
site of obedience, order, and peace, and launches forth mankind 
—every man according to his own conceit—in the wild ways of 
unrestrained anarchy, intellectual and moral. 
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Matthew Arnold truly says: 


“So prodigious a revolution does the changing of the whole form and 
feature of religion turn out to be that it unsettles all other things too, and 
brings back chaos. When it happens, the civilization and the society to 
which it happens are disintegrated, and men have to begin again” (L. 
E. p. 40). 


No words could be more in accordance with common sense 
and experience ; and yet they contain the most crushing condem- 
nation of his own theories. Who that looks beneath the plausible 
cloak which he throws over them, as we have tried to do, can fail 
to perceive that what he offers is a complete changing of all that 
Christianity and religion have always meant to the world? And 
what result then could be expected but the chaos which herightly 
declares to be the inevitable result of such change? Oh! who 
could picture the dread upheaval? Byron’s fearful “dream, 
which was not all a dream,” would then indeed find its realization 
in the moral world. Society would soon display a worse dark- 
ness and chaos than that which he beheld when— 


“ The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air. 

The world was void ; 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 


The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perished. Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them—she was the Universe!” 


Turn God into a law of nature; turn heaven into such com- 
fort as we can find here below ; turn conscience into a mere expe- 
rience of what best conduces to our own easy living; and what 
would life and the world be, for childhood, for youth, for old 
age? Would not the sun be quenched indeed, and, in the horrid 
darkness, would not the dead world shrivel up and crumble into 
chaos? 

After this careful examination of the doctrines put forth by 
Arnold, Stanley, and Miiller we may surely be allowed, without 
any accusation of uncharitableness, to express our amazement at 
the effrontery that is capable of propounding such views under 
the name and guise of Christianity. It is not hard to see why it 
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is done. Experience has shown, as Arnold himself fully states, 
and as Froude has since testified, that the teachings of crude and 
naked rationalism and unbelief have produced a popular reaction 
in favor of dogmatic Christianity. Therefore rationalism and 
unbelief must be clothed in the garb of Christianity, in order that 
they may meet with popular favor. Hindoo pantheism sounded 
less repulsive, no doubt, when heard amid the Christian surround. 
ings of the lecture-hall in Westminster Abbey, and labelled by its 
venerable dean as “a storehouse of wise theology.” Biblical ra. 
tionalism and the praises of Rousseau and Spinoza shock léss, no 
doubt, when breathed forth in the gentle, silvery tones of the 
honored clergyman in charge of England’s grandest ecclesiastical 
monument. Rank materialism and’ humanitarianism sound less 
revolting, no doubt, in the elegant diction of one who claims to 
be the champion of Christianity and the Bible, and whose utter- 
ances are recommended by his being chosen to lecture the Angli- 
can clergy of London on the nature and destiny of the Church 
of England. But who will say that such Christianity is not a 
counterfeit and asham? Or who will say that such a counterfeit 
is honest? And who can help fearing that this counterfeit Chris. 
tianity will do incalculably more damage in deceiving the unwary 
and breaking down.safeguards than its destructive errors could 
have done if put forth in their genuine and honest absurdity and 
repulsiveness? And who, in fine, can help wondering at the atti- 
tude of the Church of England, in countenancing this conspiracy 
against Christianity, by tolerating and honoring its authors? 

But the cloak is too flimsy ; and when this counterfeit Chris- 
tianity will have met the fate which all counterfeits deserve, the 
true Christianity of all nations and ages will shine with all the 
more lustre because of this attempt on the part of infidelity to 
counterfeit it. Nothing is counterfeited but what is valuable; 
and so unbelief does homage to Christianity, as hypocrisy to vir- 
tue. 

Grudgingly, too, but most strikingly, do these would-be 
authors of a new dispensation pay homage to the Catholic 
Church. It is interesting and instructive to remark the difference 
between the views of Catholicity expressed by Dean Stanley and 
those put forward by Matthew Arnold—a difference arising from 
their different stand-points. Matthew Arnold stands further on 
the road of humanitarianism than Dean Stanley. The dean is 
leading on, through paths of Biblical rationalism, to the term 
which Arnold has already reached. Stanley, therefore, in his ef- 
forts to cast aside dogmas, looks on private judgment as the 
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hammer which breaks down dogmatic faith ; and he compliments 
Protestantism, on both sides of the Atlantic, on the unsettledness 
of creed and the multiplicity of sects and divisions, which are ac- 
complishing the breaking-up process which he desires. Arnold 
has reached the goal of simple humanitarianism—he has no dog- 
mas to get rid of—and so he regards Protestantism as only a ham- 
mer, only a disintegrator; and he looks back to the Catholic. 
Church as the great and only representative of unity, which is es- 
sential to all order. He says: 


“The dissidence of Dissent, and the Protestantism of the Protestant re- 
ligion,’ have some of mankind’s deepest and truest instincts against them, 
and cannot finally prevail. If they prevail for a time that is only a tempo- 
rary stage in man’s history; they will fail in the end, and will have to con- 
fess it. . . . This, at any rate, is certain : that the great and sure gainer by the 
éissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion is 
the Church of Rome. Unity and continuity in public religious worship are 
a need of human nature, an eternal aspiration of Christendom, but unity 
and continuity in religious worship joined with perfect mental sanity and | 
freedom. A Catholic Church transformed is, I believe, the church of the 
future” (L. E. p. 227). 


We can forgive the sneer for the honesty of the avowal. His 
ideal, then, is like that apt expression of Comte’s notion: “ The 
Catholic Church with its Christianity left out,” or “the play of 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” But what has just been said of 
the result for Christianity is equally true of the result for the Ca- 
tholic Church. The homage paid to her by these advocates of 
unbelief will live and do her honor when their system of unbelief 
will have mingled in the dust of countless systems before it. 
Both by their acknowledgments and by their attacks they pro- 
claim that she is the only efficient guardian of dogmatic and tra- 
ditional Christianity, and therefore of faith and of the hopes of 
the human race. Thus they echo the homage which Huxley paid 
her as the only power that could efficiently resist the destructive 
theories of false science. 

And, as we have seen in these investigations, she maintains 
the old truth and refutes the novelties of error, not by hushing 
reason, not by a crushing and blinding intellectual despotism, as 
these men would have the world believe, but, on the very con- 
trary, by defending and maintaining reason against these innova- 
tors, who know that there is no hope for their materialism, save 
in chaining reason to the rock, like Prometheus, that the vultures 
may devour it. Under such terms as “agnosticism,” “ the rela- 
tivity of knowledge,” and the like, they deny the noblest powers 
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of reason, and fancy they overthrow its work by sneering at it as 
metaphysics. The Catholic Church, on the contrary, maintains 
that the powers of reason are the starting-point and foundation of 
faith ; that man is not a mere animal, capable only of seeing and 
feeling and comparing sensations, but a rational being, enlighten. 
ed by “the true light which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world,” and capable of knowing truth which does not 
depend on experience, but to which he knows that experience 
must conform. He sees that three times three must be nine, and 
that, in the world of experience, they never can be found other- 
wise ; he sees that the three angles of a triangle must be equal to 
two right angles, and that experiment never can make a triangle of 
which this will not be true; and from simple truths like these, 
and the insight they give into reason’s power to apprehend abso- 
lute and necessary truth, she bids man recognize the nature and 
the end of this God-like gift of intellect. As with his bodily eyes 
* he looks from the stones and the rocks and the mountains away 
into the starry depths, so with the eyes of his intellect she bids him 
spurn the fetters of materialism and look from nature up to 
nature’s God ; and as with the telescope he scans the immensities 
of the universe, so through divine faith she makes him acquainted 
with the mysteries of God. And knowing that God is the author 
of the old truth which she hands down from the beginning, she 
knows full well that it never can be contradicted by any natural 
truth or fact that man may discover. She points to her sons, 
gracing the highest walks in philosophy and science, as well as 
_ in theology, and bids the world recognize in them and in their 
' mother church that glorious compatibility, yea, that essential con- 
nection, between the highest morality and the highest intellectual- 
ity which Socrates proclaimed, and which Professor Jowett. and 
Matthew Arnold quote from him, while inconsistently striving to 
hold man down from those noble intellectual conclusions to which 
even Socrates pointed up. She challenges the world to look 
honestly into her teaching and her work, and say whether she 
does not fulfil that ideal which Dean Stanley has so well pic- 
tured : 

“So to put forth old truths that they may with each successive age 
wear a new aspect; so to receive new truths that they may not clash rudely 
with the old—this is the function which God entrusts to each new genera- 
tion of mankind” (Add. and Serm., p. 138). 

She stands before the world, the temple of the Most High, the 
tabernacle of God with men; her trenches dug deep in the 
primitive revelation whence man received the divine truth which, 
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even in the first faint gleam of profane history and literature, we 
find him possessed of; patriarchs and prophets the immovable 
flag-stones from which her structure mounts; the apostles her 
twelve foundations, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone; the Holy Scriptures the solid base, from which the wis- 
dom of her Fathers and Doctors and theologians rises like mighty 
columns to support the gorgeous arches of her heavenly liturgy ; 
generations of saints, of high and low degree, the living stones that 
build up her massive walls; the genius and the virtue of all ages 
adorning every niche and beautifying every nook and corner ; 
the chanted or whispered prayer of all ages floating up in harmo- 
nies which rival the “holy, holy, holy” of the Seraphim, while 
the perpetual indwelling of the Holy Spirit fills it with the 
majesty of God. Such is the church which “the Lamb slain 
from the beginning of the world” has made the sheepfold of all 
ages. And as we gaze upon its beauteous and vast and immova- 
bly solid proportions, the uncertainty, the doubt, the wreck and 
chaos of the void without make us bow down in more lowly 
thankfulness for the blessing, and with deeper yearning that they 
who so sadly stray may yet hear the voice of the Good Shep- 
herd and come to rejoin their brethren in the one fold. 

Mr. Gregg, another of the leaders in the movement we have 
been describing, declares, and Arnold and Stanley echo the as- 
sertion, that their rejection of the old Christianity comes mostly 
from their early teaching concerning predestination, justification 
by imputation, and salvation by faith alone. As Moehler has 
well shown in his great work on symbolism, the notions which 
they reject were never the teachings of the Catholic Church, but 
are the very foundations of the “ reformed” theology. Through 
the mistaken following of these exaggerated and erroneous doc- 
trines their forefathers left the old church. Ever since, as then, 
she has not ceased to mourn their wandering and to condemn the 
false doctrines which led them astray. And now that their de- 
scendants are forced by common sense to join in the condemna- 
tion, should not common sense also guide them back to the di- 
vinely constituted guardian of Christian truth from which these 
very doctrines that they reprobate have separated them? May 
the day soon come when men of noble intellects and honest hearts 
will recognize that, instead of the vain attempt at building up a 
new Christianity, duty calls them to turn their energies to the 
worthy and salutary task of recalling men to the old God-given 
Christianity and the old God-established church which, in the 
words of St. Augustine, are “ ever old, yet ever new”! 
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AVE MARIA. 


TO-NIGHT above the valley lights 
We keep our broad hearth-fire, 
Whose sparks, set free from earthly bonds, 
For evermore aspire : 
To thee we turn, beside its glow, 
With thought of deep desire: 
May not our life like these spent stars 
In ashes pale expire— 
Ave Maria, 
Gratia plena, 
Bear thou our souls still higher. 


The midnight blue of summer sky 
Above the hills lies spread ; 
The silent stars fill full of peace 

The infinite depths o’erhead ; 
Dark lie the hollows of the hills 
As if death shadowéd : 
O Mother! let thy mantle blue 
Its folds about us spread— 
Ave Maria, 
Gratia plena, 
Keep us in peace, pure Maid. 





Near seem our feet to heaven to-night, 
Our pathway fair and clear ; 
Our mountain throne God's footstool is, 
Bring thou our hearts as near ; 
Give us his grace for our good-night, 
So banish every fear, 
From any thought of dread or ill 
Keep thou our visions clear— 
Ave Maria, 
Gratia plena, 
Pray for us, Mother dear. 
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CATHOLIC COLONIZATION.* 


OnE of the greatest social and political problems of the day is 
to determine what to do with the poor. And by the poor is not 
meant the indigent merely, or that large class of persons whom 
nature or misfortune throws for their care and hope of life in this 
world on the charity of their fellows ; but men and women of in- 
telligence befitting their station, of good principles, sound health, 
active minds, and nimble hands, who rejoice in labor and find no- 
thing so sweet in this world as their own bread, but who, from the 
shiftings of trade and commerce and the ebb and flow of circum- 
stance, are often threatened with, and sometimes stranded in, hope- 
less poverty. At the best large numbers of them perpetually lead 
a hand-to-mouth existence, and struggle from the cradle almost to 
the grave to keep body and soul together. When mere life is an 


everlasting struggle what care can be bestowed on the children of 


those whose own lot is so wretched? Humanly speaking, it is an 
accident whether they turn out well or ill; the chances being 
naturally that they turn out ill, for the odds of life are all against 
them. In Europe to-day this is especially true, and for two chief 
reasons: first, the constant and ever-increasing drain upon the peo- 
ples by their governments to support vast armies and armaments, 
which, it is claimed, are necessary to keep the peace among these 
very peoples, though in themselves they are peaceable enough 
and hate war ; second, from the overcrowding of the populations 
in the more powerful states without corresponding avenues of in- 
dustry and employment for them. Not a great nation in Europe 
but is cursed with poverty. Poverty among large masses means 
danger of every kind. And this poverty is growing rather than 
diminishing in precise proportion to the exactions of the govern- 
ments. 

‘The great haven of refuge for these people is this country, this 
vast continent of as yet undeveloped resources and almost illimi- 
table spaces, which Providence would seem to have opened up to 
relieve an exhausted world. And the people have come here. 
They have been coming in streams for the last fifty years. A 
century ago the population of the United States was about three 
millions. It is now nearly forty millions, and there is still room 
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and ample means of support for all Europe, so far as the pro. 
ducts of the soil and the means of livelihood go. But we have 
now a nation formed, with large and populous cities. Thousands 
upon thousands of those who come to better their lives and for. 
tunes, on arriving see wealth and industry around them. They 
make the mistake of staying where they land. It is natural for 
them to think that in centres of such wealth and busy commerce 
there must be room for them. Each one is but an individual, 
He cannot tell upon the crowd. He forgets the aggregate. 
And so, instead of pushing onward and inward to where the 
throng is less and there is greater room for him and the exercise 
of such powers and faculties as he may possess, he settles down a 
helpless straw in a vast whirlpool of industry. 

For one newly arrived who will succeed in our cities five will 
fail or eke out an existence little better than that they have been 
accustomed to in the past. For our cities are now established. 
Each one may be said to have his place there. They are over- 
crowded, in fact. For the great mass of those who now come— 
we speak of the poorer, the agricultural classes especially—there 
is no place any longer in our great cities. They must go else- 
where. Hence colonization has become a question to demand the 
attention of this government and the governments of the States, 
and within a few years the transportation of immigrants, on their 
arrival, to regions suitable for their maintenance and occupation 
will doubtless be arranged on a systematic plan. Indeed, every 
encouragement to that end is already offered by the government 
in the way of cheap transportation and the allotment of cheap and 
fertile lands. But at present much is left to individual or co-op- 
erative efforts on the part of individuals. Hence have arisen the 
various colonization societies already in existence, which have for 
their primary object the care of the immigrants on their arrival 
here. 

We are here considering Catholic immigrants chiefly; and, 
without inquiring into the causes, it is safe to say that up to the 
present Catholics as a body have been singularly neglectful of 
Catholic interests in this most important matter. This seeming 
neglect may have been a matter of necessity while the church 
was still in a state of formation. It is now, however, in a position 
to act as a unit in any great matter of Catholic interest, and surely 
none can be greater than to watch over the spiritual and social 
well-being of the stream of Catholic immigrants annually touch- 
ing our shores ; to guide it to a sure channel and hold it fast in 
the bosom of the church. The great work of the Catholic 
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Church on earth is to preach the Gospel and plant the church. 
The church has preached and continues to preach the Gospel 
here, and has planted the church in the large cities and places 
adjacent. But hitherto there has been no systematic scheme on a 
large scale to make use of the ample means at our hands of plant- 
ing the church in the new regions of the republic by assisting 
the great work of colonization. If there are to be colonies at all, 
as there must be, what is to hinder the erection of Catholic colo- 
nies, any more than Swedish or Mennonite, German or Mormon? 
Thousands of Catholics land yearly on these shores to seek a 
home and maintenance for themselves and families, and the means 
of bringing up their children in the knowledge, love, and fear of 
God. There is no reason whatever why they should be lost in 
the crowd. On the contrary, from the very fact stated, that the 
great centres of population are already crowded to excess, there 
is every inducement and reason for the new immigrants to push 
out in bodies, on their arrival, to places and homes prepared for 
them beforehand. Catholics are now strong enough, wealthy 
enough, and numerous enough to do something in this way. 
And the fact that they have not done something already is pro- 
bably due to the lack of being fully awakened‘to the necessity 
and feasibility of such a plan. Nor is the work to be at all con- 
sidered in the light of a charity, but rather as a practical ‘business 
enterprise calculated to repay richly those who honestly under- 
take it. 

It is to bring the subject home to Catholics in this country 
and elsewhere that Bishop Spalding has written the volume that 
gives occasion for the present notice. His desire is to rouse Ca- 
tholics to a sense of what they are missing in neglecting the great 
opportunities now before them which are being so eagerly seized 
by others. Our cities are thronged with Catholic poor, them- 
selves and their children often going to destruction. There is no 
reason why they should be poor, and no reason why they should 
go to destruction. There is every reason, for the sake of both 
body and soul, why they should be removed from surroundings 
that constantly threaten the life of both. To show how easily 
and successfully this may be accomplished is the main purpose of 
Bishop Spalding’s book. The bishop is the president of the 
“Trish Catholic Colonization Society” established last year; 
and the aims and objects of this society may best be told in his 
own words: 


“Tt was the knowledge of these facts, together with the deep conviction 
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of the urgent need of doing something to help to bring about a redistriby- 
tion of our Catholic population, that led to the formation of the Irish Ca- 
tholic Colonization Society of the United States, which is a joint-stock 
company with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars. Its history is 
told in a very few words. The St. Patrick’s Society of Chicago took the 
initiative by issuing invitations to a National Conference to consider the 
subject of Irish Catholic Colonization, and to be held in that city on the 
17th of March, 1879. The conference assembled on the appointed day, with 
a numerous and representative attendance ; and it was admitted on all sides 
that there was urgent need of devising some practical means whereby the 
settlement of our people upon the cheap lands of the States and Territories 
of the Union might be facilitated and increased. But as deliberation is 
hardly possible in a large and hurried meeting, it was deemed advisable to 
appoint a committee, to be composed of bishops, priests, and laymen, with 
power to give definite shape to the general thought of the conference, 
This was accordingly done, and the committee met in Chicago on the 18th 
of April, 1879, and again on the 20th of May following, and, after long dis- 
cussions and consultations, finally determined to form and incorporate, un- 
der the laws of Illinois, a joint-stock company, to be known as “ THE IRISH 
CATHOLIC COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

The object of the association, as set forth in the act of incorporation, is 
“to promote, encourage, and assist the settlement of Irish Catholic citizens 
and immigrants on the lands in the States and Territories of the United 
States.” The capital of the company is to be used in the purchase of lands, 
which are resold to colonists on advantageous terms, and yet so as to se- 
cure to the stockholdets a fair return upon their investment. The associa- 
tion, moreover, builds an emigrant-house, a church and priest’s residence 
in each colony, and, in certain cases, advances the money to plough twenty 
or thirty acres on each farm—the average price being about two dollars per 
acre—and also to put up cottages at a cost of from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred dollars each. The farm, with these improvements, is sold to 
the settler on time, and the association secures itself from loss by retaining 
the title until full payment shall have been made. The colonies are estab- 
lished exclusively on railroad lands, which, when bought in large tracts and 
for cash, are frequently sold for less than half the price which the settler 
who buys a small farm on time would have to pay. In this way the asso- 
ciation can afford to resell on time at a much higher rate than it paid, and 
yet give to the colonist exceptionally favorable conditions, besides the so- 
cial and religious privileges which it secures to him. For every hundred 
dollars invested it draws interest at six per cent. on, say, one hundred and 
fifty dollars, so that the business is not only safe but profitable. The secre- 
tary is the only officer in the association who receives a salary, and the 
only outlay of money for which no return is made is the amount spent in 
the erection of an emigrant-house and provisional church—a sum equiva- 
lent to from three to four thousand dollars. 

“Though the motive which prompted the action of the men who organ- 
ized this company was, I may say, exclusively religious and benevolent, yet 
their whole endeavor was to place the enterprise upon a purely business 
basis, since they were persuaded that in this way they could most easily and 
certainly attain the object aimed at. It would be a perfectly safe proceed- 
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ing to buy fifty or a hundred thousand acres of land in Minnesota or Ne- 
braska at the prices at which it is offered, and then simply to await the ad- 
vent of population and consequent rise invalue. The association buys the 
land, and, instead of trusting to the incoming tide of immigration, puts the 
colonists on it at once, and consequently has an immediate sale at a fair 
price.” 


The capital stock of the society is $100,000—a small sum truly 
for the great work contemplated. But the society thought it 
wiser, Bishop Spalding informs us, to begin with a small capital : 
1. Because the enterprise is necessarily to some extent experimen- 
tal—at least, it must so appear to most of those wMo are asked to 
contribute towards it; and 2. Because of the serious doubt on the 
part of the company whether subscribers could be procured at all 
in sufficient numbers to justify making the experiment. And, in 
truth, it.was found extremely difficult to raise even $100,000 for 
the purpose ; and it is questionable whether the sum would have 
been raised at all, had not Bishops Spalding and Ireland verita- 
bly “stumped ” the country in order to explain the objects, plans, 
and possibilities of the association’s scheme. Their cautious re- 
ception struck a chill to enthusiasm. Indeed, Bishop Spalding 
complains of “the dearth of large and enlightened views among 
wealthy Catholics on the work and wants of the church in the 
United States,” and remarks that “even the better sort seem to 
have little idea of anything that reaches beyond a parish charity.” 
Nevertheless, to reasonable men the reluctance to. take up such a 
scheme on mere assurances, no matter whose the authority, must 
appear natural and wise. Besides, Bishop Spalding himself 
shows in his volume the unfortunate and ill-grounded prejudice 
that had been created in the minds of Catholics against anything 
in the shape of Catholic colonization on a systematic scale. The 
society, then, ought to congratulate itself and take courage rather 
from the opposition it may have received and overcome and the 
slowness to respond to its appeal. This has necessitated a lively 
ventilation of the whole question, a shaking up of dead bones, the 
publication of Bishop Spalding’s book—in itself no mean result, 
The attention not of Catholics alone, but of the public press and 
public men of the country, has been drawn to the sotiety and its 
objects; so that those who share its labors cannot complain that 
there is any attempt to deceive them. The fullest possible inves- 
tigation into the whole matter has been made by keen, intelligent, 
and practical men. Finally, they have approved of it. 


“The money has been called in and certificates have been issued to the 
subscribers. The association has bought ten thousand acres of land in 
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Minnesota and twenty-five thousand in Nebraska. In the Minnesota 
colony the farms have all been sold, and the land in the Nebraska colony, 


which has just been opened, will without doubt be taken up in a very short 
time.” 


Well, there is an actual beginning at all events; and needless 
to say if this initial movement succeed in the manner so conf. 
dently predicted for it by those who set it going, it is likely to in. 
augurate a movement vast in size and import not only to Catho- 
lics but to the whole country. If it be shown that bodies of 
Catholics can he caught up on their arrival, or even after their 
arrival—that men willing to go and work where work is plen- 
tiful and yields a rich reward can be transplanted from the 
crowded cities to the free prairies of the West, with success 
ensured, one may say, beforehand—there is likely within a few 
years to be a much-needed thinning-out of our poverty-stricken 
city populations. Moreover, those from other lands who con- 
template coming hither will have half their doubts and diff- 
culties solved beforehand. The main thing for these people to 
determine before coming is where to go and what to do. If 
this be wisely decided for them in advance, how different their 
lot and prospects for the future! Suppose a number of Irish 
families, small farmers or such like, life-long neighbors, with a suf- 
ficiency of means to start for the United States, get together 
and agree on the point of their destination, after communicat- 
ing-with such a society as this—with how much more courage 
and hope can they leave the home that no longer holds out any 
prospects of future advancement for themselves and their fami- 
lies, than if they purposed starting at all costs, in a hap-hazard 
way, to do the best they could and trusting to Providence to help 
them! But this is just the work contemplated by the associa- 
tion of which Bishop Spalding is the president. 

It must be remembered that the association of which we 
speak has always Catholic colonists in view. It is intended that 
they should be kept, and their children moulded, in the faith ; that 
there should be ample means for the blessings of Catholic wor- 
ship and Catholic education. Numbers of Catholic waifs and 
strays in New York City alone are being constantly transported 
out West to the homes of farmers. For the most part these are 
lost to the faith, They are set down among Protestants; the 
chances are that they never see a priest unless by accident, while 
it is known that the attempt to obliterate their faith is not the 
least motive actuating those who send them out. The New York 
Tribune has published several lists of boys sent out in this way by 
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means of funds placed in the hands of the editor, Mr. Reid, for 
that purpose. Of course we do not dream of accusing Mr. Reid 
of being actuated by a spirit of proselytism in the benevolent 
work of which he is the trustee. He simply takes the children 
who are sent to him and disposes of them according to demand. 
It is sad, however, to see many an Irish and Catholic name in the 
lists, while perhaps a third of those sent out in this way from the 
House of Refuge are unquestionably of Catholic parentage. 

Had Catholics only a few more colonies of the kind already 
established in Minnesota and such as is now set on foot by the 
Irish Catholic Colonization Association, there would be homes 
and employment for these unfortunate children where they would 
be received and welcomed without detriment to their faith. 
Here is the plan of the association as sketched by Bishop 
Spalding : 

“The colony is placed under the immediate supervision of the bishop in 
whose diocese the land lies. He, with the approval of the association, ap- 
points the priest who is to take charge of the work. The ground is exam- 
ined, section by section, before purchase. The site for the church and vil- 
lage, which is generally determined by nature or the position of the rail- 
road, is agreed upon in advance. The colonists, upon their arrival, find the 
priest waiting for them, who conducts them either to their own cottages, 
standing in readiness, or else to the emigrant-house, where they remain until 
their own is built. They reach the colony at seed-time, and in a few days 
are busy planting their gardens and sowing wheat. If temptation to dis- 


couragement comes the priest and the church are there to inspire confi- 
dence.” 


This is no fancy sketch. It is simply true, and we can imagine 
nothing better calculated to appeal to the best instincts and hopes 
. of men anxious to better themselves and improve their condition 
in this world than just such an inducement as is here held out. 
Those who know of families or persons likely to take up this 
mode of life can easily communicate with the association, which 


has offices in Chicago, St. Paul, and Omaha. As Bishop Spal- 
ding forcibly says: 


“There is not a priest in the whole country who may not become an 
active worker in this cause; for everywhere a few Catholics at least are 
found who are leading a migratory life, keeping railroads in repair, or labor- 
ing in villages, or working as hired hands in shops and business houses. 
Now, if priests everywhere would take upon themselves the duty of warn- 
ing against the dangers of such a mode of life, pointing out at the same 
time how easy it is to establish a settled home in the midst of one’s coun- 
trymen, where the young will grow upin the observance of all the old tradi- 
tions of faith and purity, it certainly would not be rash to hope for vast 
results from such preaching. I do not think there is a better way of incul- 
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cating morality than to persuade people to seek those surroundings which 
of themselves tend to promote religious earnestness and purity of conduct, 
My own limited experience is proof sufficient for myself, at least, that the 
number of Catholics who are anxious to get a thorough knowledge of this 
question of colonization is very great. What they read awakens interest 
but does not satisfy them. The laboring man is slow to realize what he 
hears or reads of, and many doubts and difficulties present themselves to 
his mind which a tract or book cannot explain. He needs some one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject in all its details, and with whom he 
can talk at his ease and with the full confidence that he is his friend. When 
he has once rightly understood the matter he will in turn become a per- 
suader of others ; and so the good work tends of itself to thrive. From the 
priest, however, the impulse should come.” 


And now what is required of the colonist in order that he 
may embark on the enterprise with a fair hope of success? He is 
not expected to go absolutely without scrip or staff. Some little 
capital is necessary, and it is the object of the association to 
assist those who have some means over the first year or two of 
struggle. “To settle under favorable conditions,” says Bishop 
Spalding, on the authority of Bishop Ireland, whose experience is 
as thorough in this matter as his wisdom is sound and practical, 
“a family should bring about five hundred dollars to meet the 
expenses of building-a cottage and buying the indispensable im- 
plements of agriculture.” It is not necessary that a man should 
know much, or indeed anything, about farming at the outset. It 
is necessary, however, that he be strong and willing to work. 
All who go and settle in these colonies are by no means farmers 
when they first arrive there. They are men of all classes and 
ways of life. The practical working of the movement has been 
successfully tested by Bishop Ireland, of Minnesota, to whom 
Bishop Spalding gives “the place of honor” in the whole move- 
ment. “A joint-stock company,” the latter tells us, “similar in 
every respect to the one of which 1 have spoken, except that its 
capital is smaller and its aims local, was organized in St. Paul 
three years ago; and the colony which it has founded is thorough- 
ly successful, while the property which it now holds represents 
more than double the amount of the capital originally invested in 
the business.” This is a point on which we cannot insist too 
strongly in the grave matter of recommending an enterprise of 
this kind to public favor. Those who engage in it are entering 
on no wild-goose chase nor on a completely novel experiment. 
Catholic colonies are already in existence and flourishing, though 
with less advantages than the present association offers to the 
colonists. They have been planted in Minnesota by Bishop Ire- 
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land. He opened his first colony in 1876, and here is his pro- 
cess : 

“His working plan, which is the same for all his colonies, is very simple. 
He selects a tract of land of fifty or a hundred thousand acres, the exclu- 
sive right to dispose of which for three years is given to him by the rail- 
road company. Through a bureau, which he has organized for this pur- 
pose, he brings these lands, with full details as to price and conditions 
of sale, to the notice of Catholics who may desire to secure homes. He 
chooses a priest, with a special view to his knowledge of farming and farm 
life, to preside over the new colony. He is on the ground to receive the 
first settler, who upon his arrival finds a father and a friend. The church is 
the first building put up, and around this the earliest colonists choose their 
lands. Town sites are laid out at proper distances along the line of the 
railroad. In a few weeks after the colony is opened there is a post-office 
andacountry store, but no saloon. The lumber to build the cottages of 
the settlers is brought by the railroad at reduced rates. Farms are selected 
in advance for those who, properly recommended, write to declare their in- 
tention of becoming colonists. 

“The country is a rolling prairie. No trees are to be felled, no roads are 
to be made, and, as there is a herd law in these Western States, no fences 
are built. The one difficulty which makes the beginning tedious is the 
necessity of ploughing the wild prairie a year in advance of sowing the first 
crop, as the roots of the grass that has been growing for centuries hold the 
upturned sod in a compact and matted mass, which will break up only after 
it has been frozen and thawed. Vegetables and corn, however, can be 
raised after the first ploughing. When those who have bought farms so 
desire, the priest has twenty or thirty acres of each farm ploughed the sum- 
mer before their arrival, so that when they come they begin at once to sow 
their wheat, and in four months reap the harvest. The farming is of the 
most elementary kind. Everything is done by machinery which is so sim- 
ple that a man learns to handle it inaday. Care, moreover, is taken to 
intersperse practical farmers among the mechanics and city people ; and as 
great good-will prevails, those who have:skill are ready to train their less 
fortunate neighbors. Then the priest is always there to give counsel and 
to inspire a cheerful and hopeful spirit. Six or seven years are given to 
make payment for the land, and the price of purchase is received by the 
railroad company in instalments and with a low rate of interest. It often 
happens that a single crop sells for more than the entire cost of the land. 
As the country is wholly free from malaria, sickness is almost unknown, 
and this most active cause of discouragement and failure in new settlements 
is therefore absent. From the very beginning there is generally a daily 
mail, which enables the colonists to keep up old and dear associations with 
their friends and kindred at home.” 


A point of deep interest and vast importance is this : 


“Another important result of Bishop Ireland’s efforts is the practical 
demonstration of the fallacy of maintaining that persons who have lived 
long in cities, and who have been occupied in factories or in mechanical 
trades, will not succeed in agricultural colonies. In these settlements al- 
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most every condition of life, from banking to mining, is represented, 
There are colonists from the cotton and woollen mills of Massachusetts, 
from the coal-mines of Pennsylvania, and from the tenement-houses and 
saloons of New York and Boston ; and it is precisely among this class that 
the greatest appreciation is often found of the blessings which they have 
found in God’s open and free country. It has been proven, in fact, that 
even the vices which are bred in cities and factory towns generally disap- 
pear amid these healthful surroundings. The quiet, the retirement, the 
family life, the personal influence of the priest, who knows each member of 
his flock, the almost certain hope of soon reaching independence, the effect 
of good example, and the heightened self-respect which comes of owning 
the land and being one’s own master, all co-operate to develop moral 
character, and consequently to increase the power to overcome the help- 
lessness which often results from long-indulged vicious habits.” 


The first having proved a success, Bishop Ireland established 
a second colony in Big Stone County, Minnesota. There in 
three months, during the spring of 1878, he located one hundred 
and seventy-five families on government lands. Within the same 
period a church was erected, one hundred and fifty cottages 
were built on the claims, and around each cottage from five to 
ten acres of land were ploughed. The colonists arrived in time to 

plant their corn and vegetables, the yield was sufficient to sup- 
" port them during the winter, and there has been a constant and 
truly astonishing progress ever since. 

The bishop has since started his fifth colony. He has placed 
300,000 acres of the most fertile land in the possession of Ca- 
tholics, who are living in thriving communities, many of them 
having already paid for their farms. Villages have sprung up. 
Grist-mills have been built, and flour is sent directly from Swift 
County (one of the colonies),to Liverpool. The farmers find a 
market for their grain at the railroad depots. 

Successful colonies have also been established in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Virginia, and Arkansas. But sufficient evidence is already 
given of the easy, practical, and successful working of these colo- 
nies. That is what is to be driven into the. Catholic mind by 
those interested in Catholic welfare and desirous of advancing Ca- 
tholic interests. For it is to be taken for granted that there will 
now be no dispute as to the desirability of planting such colonies, 
provided only there bea fair prospect of success. In the colo- 
nies mentioned there has been not even partial failure. With 
such evidence before us of what has been accomplished in a few 
years with such slender means, there can no longer be serious 
doubt as to the possibility of organizing and conducting to a suc- 
cessful issue a scheme of Catholic colonization which shall cover 
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all the requirements of colonists, and ensure a good return to 
them and to those who assist them in the manner demanded by 
the association which has Bishop Spalding for its head. 

All that has been attempted in this article is to set before our 
readers the practical features and working of this association to 
promote and secure Catholic colonization: what it aims at doing, 
what it has succeeded in doing, what its prospects of success are, 
judging from similar associations on a smaller scale and with less 
advantages. If our readers are not satisfied with what has been 
set before them, their course is plain. Let them not touch it. If 
the movement, under the circumstances, is not its own best advo- 
cate, then all other argument is thrown away. Meanwhile, for 
those who would look deeper and go more thoroughly into the 
whole question, as it is calculated to affect not only Catholics and 
the future of Catholics in this country, but to a great extent the 
future of the country itself, we recommend Bishop Spalding’s vol- 
ume, with a chapter or two of which we have contented our- 
selves here. The book is stamped with the earnest eloquence, 
keen observation, and philosophic reflection that have become 
characteristics of the distinguished author. It is impossible at 
any time to read or listen to Bishop Spalding, when treating of a 
great subject, without feeling that he is absolutely and passion- 
ately in earnest, and brings out all the faculties of his mind and 
heart and soul to enforce his point and carry his conclusion. It 
is characteristic of such a man that he should not be content, in a 
movement of the kind he contemplates and urges, with setting a 
mere business document before people, and proving his process 
by the book of arithmetic, even though he be secure there. He 
appeals to a larger book than the ledger, without forgetting or 
neglecting its demands. He looks to faith, and hope, and charity 
inthe hearts of men; to the bettering of the condition of count- 
less poor ; to the raising up of a new and strong and pious gene- 
ration in the freest of countries, in days when faith is everywhere 
decaying and the very foundations of Christian life are threat- 
ened. So we find him open his book with a chapter on “The 
Church and the Spirit of the Age,” followed by one on “ The 
Religious Mission of the Irish People,” to whom, of all peo- 
ples, he addresses himself. He goes on to contrast city with 
country life, and the advantages that the latter in a country such 
as this presents to the average man. His chapters on “ The 
Irish in the United States” and “ The Work of the Church in the 
United States” will be quoted as authoritative for years to come. 
Indeed, the whole book is likely to call forth wide attention and 
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discussion for the facts it presents, quite apart from the incisive 
and vehement style and glowing yet forcible eloquence of the 
author. If good for anything at all, it will be good for this: it 
will lift a veil that has hung for years over Catholic eyes, awaken 
a new Catholic energy of vast public benefit and usefulness, and 
give a new and needed turn to Catholic thought and Catholic 
activity. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AFTER THE BALL, AND OTHER POEMS. By Nora Perry. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Osgood & Co. 


Her LOVER’S FRIEND, AND OTHER POEMS. By Nora Perry. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


One of the rarest things in literature is a perfect lyric poem. It would 
seem as though there was a special faculty, differing from all other forms of 
poetical genius, and more in the nature of the gift of a musical voice, which 
gives a distinct and peculiar charm to certain happy lyrics, so that they stir 
the senses and settle in the mind by the effect of their rhythm as much as by 
their meaning. At any rate, the happy faculty seems to be beyond the 
reach of the most careful art and finish, for it is frequently absent from 
verses that display the highest perfection of both, while it is to be found in 
some rude and rough melody or giving lasting vitality to some light trifle or 
careless snatch of song like those of Catullus and Herrick. We do not 
mean by this that the most careful finish is not bestowed upon apparently 
rude melodies like “ Ye Mariners of England,” for we know very well that it 
is, and in that case particularly; or that the apparently careless rapture of 
Herrick’s bird-notes was not the result of that sort of skill which, as mu- 
sicians know, requires a rarer faculty for the adequate interpretation of a 
Scotch or English ballad than for the rendering of a florid aria from an 
opera; but it is not to be obtained by labor and polish alone, and we might 
enumerate very many instances where lyric poetry displays all the elements 
of melody and finished skill except just the one property of singing in the 
ear of the mind and living there in form as in meaning. It may be consid- 
ered rank heresy, but we are inclined to point to Tennyson as an example 
where the finest skill in word-melody, the most exquisite finish in rhythm, 
and the most perfect lyrical form fail in the faculty of rhythmic vitality, and 
to say that, while we read and admire, we do not feel the thrill that seizes 
us when the lyric spirit of the poem is like the sound of a voice or an instru- 
ment in living force and vitality. We say this remembering the “Bugle 
Song,” as well as many exquisite gems of verse, hardly less artificially perfect, 
which shine like gems in his pages, and also excepting the blank-verse of 
the “Morte d’Arthur” and the grave music of the measure of the “ Lotos- 
Eaters,” which have a rhythm of vital magic. Among other modern poets, 
Mr. Browning has the faculty on the rare occasions when he plays out his 
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air without vagary or variation, and gives us a melody instead of an impro- 
yisationorafugue. It isthe best gift of Miss Ingelow, and belongs, with rare 
skill in the management of the refrain, to Mr. Dante Gabric’ Rossetti. In 
Mr. Swinburne it is perverted beyond its purpose to the predominance of 
mere sound over meaning, which is nearly as fatal to its perfection as the 
reverse. Mr. Swinburne’s melodies live in the ear solely by their own 
force, and oppress and obscure the meaning instead of happily blending 
with it and intensifying it as in the happy medium that makes the perfect 
lyric. The music of his verse is unsurpassed, but the musical element is too 
powerful for the poetry. 

Miss Nora Perry, a native poet comparatively little known, possesses the 
true lyrical faculty in a very high degree, and, as an example is worth pages 
of disquisition, we select the poem entitled “ Riding Down” as, aside from 
charming maiveté and delicate sweetness of feeling, a very striking specimen 
of sentient lyric melody : 


RIDING DOWN. 


Oh! did you see him riding down, 
And riding down, while all the town 
Came out to see, came out to see, 
And all the bells rang mad with'glee ? 


Oh! did you hear the bells ring out, 
The bells ring out, the people shout, 
And did you hear that cheer on cheer 
That over all the bells rang clear? 


And did you see the waving flags, 

The fluttering flags, the tattered flags, 

Red, white, and blue, shot through and through, 
Baptized with battle’s deadly dew? 


And did you hear the drums’ gay beat, 
The drums’ gay beat, the bugles sweet, 
The cymbals’ clash, the cannon’s crash, 
That rent the sky with sound and flash? 


And did you see me waiting there, 
Just waiting there and watching there, 
One little lass amid the mass 

That pressed to see the hero pass ? 


And did you see him smiling down, 
And smiling down, as riding down 
With slowest pace, with stately grace, 
He caught the vision of a face— 


My face uplifted, red and white, 

Turned red and white with sheer delight, 
To meet the eyes, the smiling eyes, 
Outflashing in their swift surprise ? 
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Oh! did you see how swift it came, 
How swift it came, like sudden flame, 
That smile to me, to only me, 

The little lass, who blushed to see ? 


And at the windows all along, 

Oh! all along a lovely throng 

Of faces fair beyond compare 
Beamed out upon him riding there. 


Each face was like a radiant gem, 

A sparkling gem, and yet for them 

No swift smile came, like sudden flame, 
No arrowy glance took certain aim. 


He turned away from all their grace, 
From all that grace of perfect face ; 
He turned to me, to only me, 

The little lass, who blushed to see ! 


It may be said that this measure is palpably artificial, but if it is so it 
fully hits the mark and produces its effect. It gives an exact interpreting 
cadence to the feeling of the poem and the scene. As another example of 
what may be termed without over-refinement the picture of landscape in 
rhythm and verse, as pure music sometimes essays and almost succeeds in 
giving, the following seems to add the breath of spring and the song of 
birds to a perfect picture of June: 


“ So sweet, so sweet the roses in their blowing, 
So sweet the daffodils, so fair to see ; 
So blithe and gay the humming-bird a-going 
From flower to flower a-hunting with the bee. 


“ So sweet, so sweet the calling of the thrushes, 
The calling, cooing, wooing everywhere ; 
So sweet the water’s song through reeds and rushes, 
The plover’s piping note, now here, now there.” 


We might pick out other examples of what seems to us an almost abso- 
lute felicity of lyric melody; but if these do not carry conviction with them, 
then our ear is entirely at fault. 

In her first volume Miss Perry is especially happy in expressing the shy 
and tender grace of young maidenhood just upon the verge or within the 
edge of love. There have been poets specially felicitous in depicting the 
grace and feeling of childhood, but none, we think, so charmingly interpre- 
tative of the period of “sweet sixteen.” The poem that gives the name to 
the first volume, “ After the Ball,” is familiar in all the books of poetical se- 
lections, and certain others, such as “ Apple Blossoms,” have been seized 
and made familiar with more than ordinary remembrance. The apparent 
artlessness of these poems is not, we apprehend, any less consummate art 
than is manifest in Herrick’s verses of invocation to his various loves. 

A decided merit to these poems is that there is no straining for effect, 
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no tagging on of a moral as if to give purpose to a picture which is its own 
excuse for being. There is a fashion nowadays, particularly among the 
minor poets, of supplying a forced razson d’étre for verses by working them 
down to a precept of morality oran artificial climax of enforced epigram, so 
that it is a relief to find one who is content to paint a perfect little picture 
and let it stand as such. It is far better, it is far more effective even, than 
when the moral or tag of antithesis is too obvious or forced; and we would 
recommend to those who consider such ‘adjuncts necessary one of the 
magazine articles where Michael Angelo Titmarsh describes and moralizes 
upon the pictures in the yearly exhibition in the National Gallery, lament- 
ing the effect produced on his mind by such pictures with a moral as “ The 
Indian Mail” and “The Governess.” There is a virility and a purpose to 
Hogarth’s moral teaching in pictures, although we sometimes smile at its 
very crude directness, and it was appropriate both to the time and his 
character. But in most modern attempts it is false and affected ; and the 
same may be said of the artificial epigram invented and successfully used 
by Heine, but which his imitators fail in giving with any neatness or effect 
without his exquisite skill in verse. The greater part of Miss Perry’s lyric 
poems are entirely without this labored moralizing or antithetic epigram, 
which is so much striven for in modern brief poems, and are content to be 
simply pictures or purely expressions of emotion. This, to our minds, de- 
notes an artistic sense that thoroughly knows its purpose. 

In her second volume the author strikes a stronger chord. “Her 
Lover's Friend” is nobly conceived and finely executed. “For the King” 
also strikes us as being conceived with a noble originality of sentiment 
expressed with dramatic force. In ballad .verse and skill in narration 
“Lady Wentworth,” “The Rebel Flower,” and others are striking exam- 
ples ; and as a whole it is an advance upon the first volume in strength and 
intensity, although we miss and would gladly have more of the fresh and 
peculiar charms of the simpler lyrics. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. By Brother Azarias. New 
York: E. Steiger. 1879. 


Brother Azarias is always welcome, because he always has good 
thoughts in good words. This little brochure, which costs only ten cents, 
is,in the first place, a very pretty little pamphlet. Little children ought 
always to have pretty dresses, and little books also, in order that they may 
attract attention and please the eye, which their insignificant size is unable 
to do, without some aid from ornament. Brother Azarias’ pamphlet con- 
tains an essay read before the University Convocation of New York at 
Albany, July 11, 1877. It is written against the method of cram in schools 
and colleges, and the system of fitting out every student with an intellectual 
jacket made on the same measure and of the same stuff. We advise every 


one who cares about matters of this kind to buy the little book and read it 
for himself. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE 16TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1877, AT LOURDES. Translated 


from the French of Henri Lasserre by a Lady. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. 1880, 


This authentic account of one of the remarkable miracles wrought at 
Lourdes will interest all pious Catholics. It is a most beautiful and affecting 
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history, and that M. Lasserre is the author of it will recommend it to 
one who has read his famous book on the Apparition of Our Lady to B 

- dette. As for the unbelieving, they will still continue to shut their eye 
ears with a marvellous and stupid incredulity which is proof 
clearest evidence, and yet make believe they are sczentific. 


StatutTa Dicecesis NOVARCENSIS. New York: Benziger Bros. 1878, 
. 


This volume is very well and neatly printed, and contains an ap 
in which are several valuable documents, useful formulas, and general 
structions, most of which are in English, and are necessary for all perge 
who in any way are concerned with the business affairs connected w 
churches and ecclesiastical institutions in the diocese of Newark. 7 
Statutes were prepared in several synods, presided over by the formera 
the present bishop. They will be serviceable, not only to the clergy of 
diocese, but to all who may have occasion to prepare similar collections \ 
Statutes in diocesan synods. Where the body of Statutes already exists 
any diocese, the publication of the same in a similar form, with an eq 
full and useful appendix, would be very serviceable to all parochial el 
men as well as to all others concerned. We may safely recommend ¢ 
collection as a model. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER: THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN, AND Hi E 
PRAYER. From the German of Rev. W. Cramer. Translated by a F 
ther of the Society of Jesus. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1880, ~ 


We could not praise this book too highly. It gives a true and exalte 
idea of the dignity and responsibilities of Christian motherhood, and f 
nishes excellent advice for the successful carrying out of its holy mission in 
society. If every young wife and mother would peruse this beautiful lit 
work, ponder over its useful lessons and take them to heart, the next gene 
ration would not fail to show a vast improvement in religion and moralit 
There are also to be found in this neat volume beautiful prayers and devo 
tions specially suited to the state of life indicated. It has the zmprimatur of 
His Eminence the Cardinal. 


AN ADDRESS ON STATE MEDICINE. Delivered by Dr. R. J. O’Sulliv 
before the Medico-Legal Society. 


Dr. O’Sullivan is very energetic in urging a much-needed reform in 
ventilation of the public schools, churches, etc. The present addre 
touches to some extent on the same important subject and the respo 
bility of civic and educational authorities in the promotion of public h 
while it humorously hits off the relations of the medical and legal pro 
fessions. 


DIRECTORY FOR THE LAITY FREQUENTING THE CHURCH OF THE FRIAR 
PREACHERS (the Dominican Fathers). For the year 1880, Dublin: Me 
H. Gill & Son. 1880, 
Those who are in the habit of attending divine service at Dominican | 
churches will find this little manual, which costs only a few cents, very con 
venient. 3 
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